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CHAPTER XXXI. 







BUSINESS -PROSPECTS. 


NXIOUSLY, in the mean while, Jack and 
Moses watched the maturing of their wheat 
crop. They had seen with wonderful interest 
and delight the first tender spears pricking 
out of the ground; then the whole field turn- 
ing green ; then the tall stalks waving in.the 
wind, and putting forth heads, which were soon 

Ms filled with plump, milky berries ; and now they 
/ saw, with more pleasure than they had ever felt in 

|’ any romance or story, the gradual yellowing and_ri- 
pening of the grain. 

The season proved favorable. “ But a wheat crop’s 
never safe,” said Mr. Pipkin, “till ye harvest it, and 
, thrash it, and git it to market, and git your money 
for ’t.” The great danger was the rus¢. A few days 
of warm wet weather might, almost. at the very last, 
prove fatal to the finest crop; causing the stalks 
to mildew and the ripening berries suddenly to 
“shrink,” losing their beauty and also much of their 
value. Then, even if that danger passed, a wet: har- 
vest might ruin all. 

At last, one. Saturday, the deacon: said, “If it’s a 
fine day, boys, we ll go into your wheat lot next Monday.” And it wasa 
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fine day. And Mr. Pipkin and another man, hired for the special occasion, 
advanced into the field, swinging their white-fingered cradles, and laying the 
grain behind them in even swaths. Jack followed, raking it up into gavels, 
for Moses and the deacon to bind; and afterwards carried the bundles 
together, and helped set them up in stacks, ready for drawing to the barn 
and stack-yard. 

In due time the grain was housed and stacked ; and soon a thrashing- 
machine, which went from farm to farm, thrashing all the wheat in the 
neighborhood, was set up one evening on Mr. Treadwell’s premises. When 
it left, two days later, there lay a huge heap of chaff behind the barn, two 
great stacks of straw stood in the yard, and the grain, the plump, golden 
grain, a great, spreading pile, covered all one side of the barn-floor. Ah, how 
proud and rich the boys felt! 

The same machine afterwards thrashed the deacon’s wheat, about which 
they helped, of course; then they took advantage of a few days of dull 
weather to run their grain through a fanning-mill, and get it in a fine condi- 
tion for market. 

While they were thus at work, a merchant from the Basin came and 
looked at it, and finally bargained for it at a good price. Mr. Treadwell 
sold his share at the same time, and all, carefully put up in bags, was after- 
wards delivered to the dealer at his warehouse on the canal. The boys’ 
profits amounted to thirty dollars apiece. This may seem a small matter to 
us, but it was a very great matter to them; and I have heard Jack say that 
no subsequent gains, in the more prosperous years of his life, ever afforded 
him such happiness. And when we consider that he and,Moses had given 
but a portion of the time that summer to raising their first crop, and that they 
had also prepared ground for a still larger crop of winter wheat, besides 
working at home enough to pay for their board and clothes and the help the 
deacon furnished them, we must allow that thirty dollars apiece was not 
bad. 

Ah, but they had both gained more than that! In cultivating a crop of 
wheat, they had cultivated their own manhood, and reaped an experience of 
more value than any harvest. 

Phin put in his claim for a share in the profits, as he had vowed he would 
do, and got well laughed at for his pains. And now Jack met with another 
piece of good fortune, which served greatly to aggravate Phin’s discontent. 

On visiting the Basin, three or four weeks after the menagerie was there, 
Jack had ventured to call on Duffer, and ask about the horses. To his sur- 
prise, that cordial enemy of his had received him with more respect and 
politeness than he had probably ever shown to any boy before. 

“ That ’ere mare,” said he, leading the way to the pasture, “ she ain’t doin’ 
so well as I ’xpected. But that ’ere hoss, he’s doin’ better’n I ’xpected. 
That ’ere mare, she never ’ll be fit for nothin’ but to raise colts; but that 
’ere hoss, he’s a hoss yit. 1 ll give ye twenty dollars for him.” 

Jack put his hands in his pockets, and his head on one sidé, and looked 
and felt very much like an experienced dealer in horse-flesh. 
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“ What will you do with him?” he asked, 

“If I buys him,” said Duffer, “I jest keeps him till he gits sound and 
strong, and then I sells him to go on the canal.” 

“ The canal is a hard place for horses,” said Jack, who knew. 

“Yis ; and I ca’c’late he’ll git used up in jest about one season.” 

“ Poor old Snowfoot !” said Jack, stroking the animal’s flanks, “he’s suf- 
fered enough on my account, and I don’t think I shall ever be willing to let 
him go on the canal.” : 2 

“T’ll give ye twenty-five dollars,” said Duffer, who thought Jack was only 
waiting for a higher bid, “ and that’s about twice what you ’ll ever realize on 
him arter my bill for nussin’ on him is paid.” 

“Very likely,” said Jack; “ but Snowfoot shall never be killed on the 
canal, if I can help it! ” 

As he was going away, Duffer offered him twenty-eight dollars ; and the 
next time he came, two dollars more. 

Not long after, the deacon paid the farrier’s bill — fifteen dollars — for 
attendance on both horses, and he and Jack led them home. The mare was 
a cripple ; but Snowfoot was fast getting over his lameness, and, but for two 
ugly scars in his hip and side, would have looked almost as well as ever. 

As they entered the door-yard, Jack took great pleasure in making Snow- 
foot “stand around,” and in showing him up to his friends. 


SHES 


Jack and Snowfoot. 
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“Tf it don’t beat everything under the sun!” said the admiring Mr. Pip- 
kin. “Five minutes arter the ol’ elephant had the handlin’ on him, I 
would n’t ’a’ gi’n a rusty copper for that hoss, with a shovel to bury him 
with throwed in ; and now— by hokey!” 

“Is he your horse now, Jack? O, I’m so glad!” cried little Kate, 
delighted. 

“I don’t see but what the horse belongs to me, just as much as he does to 
Jack,” said the envious Phin. ‘“ We all had him that day.” 

“Yes!” retorted Jack, “ you were glad enough to ride with us after I had 
got him, and to taunt me with my bad luck after the accident; so you have 
no claim. But it is different with Moses; and I’ve been thinking that I 
would give him an equal share in the horse with me. I think that is fair; 
and, Moses, I ’Il do it.” 

“You won’t do any such thing,” replied Moses, much affected by this 
generous offer, “for I won’t let you. You took all the responsibility for the 
loss, when you thought it would come out of your own pocket, and I didn’t 
offer to share it ; and now do you think I am so mean as to share your good 
luck? No! The horse belongs to you, and to nobody else.” 

“ll give you forty dollars for him,” said Don Curtis, just then sauntering 
into the yard. : 

“Thank you,” said Jack, “but my horse is not for sale.” And he led 
Snowfoot proudly away. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE RACCOON HUNT. 


“Coons are makin’ terrible work with the corn this year,” Mr. Pipkin 
complained one evening. ‘ Won’t be much left to git ripe, at this rate.” 

“I’m going to train Lion to track ’em,” said Jack, who thought that what 
dog had done dog could do, especially if the last-named dog was Lion. 

“He’s a dreffle knowin’ animal, I allow,” said Mr. Pipkin. “But you 
never can l’arn one o’ that kind to be a good ’cooner. Now, young Lanman 
has got a fust-rate ’coon-dog ; why don’t ye ax him to bring him over next 
time he comes, and go a ’coonin’ with ye ?” 

“So we will!” cried the boys; and so they did. And accordingly, on 
the first fine moonlight evening, Percy came over with his long-eared, 
tawny Lara, on purpose to.“ go a ’cooning.” 

“ All ready?” he called, holding his dog at the door. 

“Yes, and waiting,” replied Moses, for it was late. 

“There was no use in starting any earlier,” said Percy. “The ’coons 
don’t go into the corn much before this time. But now we must hurry, or 
the moon will set before we can catch a ’coon. Bring an axe, somebody ; 

»we may need it. Anda gun.” 

“I’ve got the old musket ready on purpose,” said Moses. “ Where’s 

Phin, I wonder? He was here fifteen minutes ago.” 
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“That ’ere boy’s conduct is queer!” observed Mr. Pipkin. “He done 
perty well for a while, arter that ’Lectrical ’Lixir man left the Basin ; but 
now he’s got some more mysterious business on his hands.” 

“The Elixir man is back again,” said Percy. “He has come for his 
wagon, which has been mended, but he has n’t the money to pay for it.” 

“Phin has n’t gone to the Basin at this time of night, I know!” said 
Moses. “ He’ll be back here soon.” 

They waited for him a few minutes, then, as he did not come, started off 
without him. 

‘“‘ Must be suthin’ curi’s, to make him miss a ’coon hunt,” was Mr. Pipkin’s 
comment, as he shouldered the axe and marched out into the moonlight. 

The party proceeded in silence to the cornfield, on the side towards the 
woods, out of which the raccoons were known to come. Then Percy whis- 
pered, pointed, and released Lara. Throwing down his nose, the dog darted 
away between the two outer rows of corn, and disappeared. Jack at the 
same time released Lion, saying, “ Seek!” and away went Lion also, though 
in another direction. 

“You’ll hear from Lara presently, if there are any ’coons in the corn,” 
said Percy. 

The boys listened with anxiously beating hearts, but for a while heard 
nothing but their own footsteps, and the rustling of the long corn-leaves in 
the wind. Then suddenly Lara opened,—a long, loud bay, which was 
music to the ears of the eager hunters. 

“Hark!” cried Percy, as the boys would have rushed forward. “He is 
coming out of the corn! The ’coon has started for the woods, and he is 
after him. Come on!” 

He leaped the fence ; Jack and Moses and Mr. Pipkin followed ; and they 
all ran diagonally across the pasture towards Peternot’s woods. All at once 
the sound of Lara’s barking became stationary, and more violent than 
before. 

“He has treed him!” said Percy; and so it proved. 

They found the dog yelling, in great excitement, at the roots of a scraggy 
pine in the open field, and making occasional wild leaps at the trunk, up 
which his game had escaped. 

“ Here’s your ’coon,” said Percy. “ Now, what shall we do?” 

“Father don’t care about that tree,” replied Moses ; “he had just as lief 
it would be cut as not.” 

“Then, here it goes!” laughed Percy ; and, taking the axe, he began to 
chop. But Lara kept running about and leaping at the tree, endangering 
his own head, and Percy had to take care of him. 

“ Lucky the tree ain’t on old Peternot’s land,” remarked Mr. Pipkin, as he 
took the axe. 

The trunk was not large, and soon the hunters began to watch eagerly to 
see which way it would fall. To give Lara a good chance, Percy had cut in 
on the side towards the cornfield, hoping to bring the pine down in that 
direction. But it leaned a little the other way; and just at the critical 
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moment there came a gust of wind, which carried it over towards the woods. 
It fell with a crash ; and almost at the moment Lara was bouncing over and 
through the tops after the ’coon. 

“Here he is!” screamed Jack. He had stationed himself between the 
tree and the woods, in order to head off the game, in case it should get the 
start of Lara in that direction ; and he now had the satisfaction of seeing an 
animal, about as large as a large cat, run swiftly away in the moonlight, not 
more than two rods off. 

Jack followed ; and Lara, having been baffled a moment at the tree-top, 
was on the track again too soon to allow the’’coon to reach the woods. He 
turned, and ran up a tall poplar, before the very eyes of the boys, and 
almost between the teeth of Lara. The dog was an instant too late ; and 
now here he was barking up another tree. 

“ Father ’ll hate to have that cut, it makes such a good shade for the cat- 
tle,” said Moses, regretfully. 

“Climb it!” cried Jack; “climb it, and shake the ’coon off! Let me 
try! Give me a boost, will you?” 

Percy and Mr. Pipkin “ boosted” him, so that he had but a yard or so to 
climb before he grasped the lower limbs ; then he quickly disappeared in the 
branches. 

“What’s going on here ?” said the voice of Phineas, who just then came 
up, attracted’ to the spot by the felling of the pine and the sound of 
voices. 

“Hello! where did you come from?” said Moses. 

“1 thought you’d given up the ’coon hunt, so I went to set my wood- 
chuck-trap before the moon went down,” Phin explained. “’Coon up this 
tree?” 

“Yes. See him anywhere, Jack?” cried Moses. 

“ Not yet,” Jack answered from the branches. 

“Wonder what Lion’s barking at over yender!” said Mr. Pipkin. 

“ A ’coon, I suppose,” said Moses. “I’ve heard him for the past ten 
minutes ; but he’ll stay. We can’t catch but one ’coon at a time.” 

“Lion treed a ’coon!” sneered Phineas. “I don’t believe there’s any 
’coon! I tried to call him away, but I couldn’t. I want Jack to call 
him.” 

“ Jack has something else to do just now,” said Percy, looking up into the 
tree. Just then Jack’s voice was heard again. 

“1 see the fellow! He’s way up in the top, as high as he can get! Wait 
a minute. Now, look down there, — I’m going to shake!” 

The hunters below ranged themselves on the side of the woods, while 
Lara stood under the tree, expectant, his head thrown back, his eyes turned 
upwards, and his mouth opening and shutting, and uttering wistful whines 
and yelps. There was a heavy rustling of boughs above, at which he leaped 
and danced, in eager anticipation of the descending game, — but no game 
fell. 

“TI tell ye, he sticks!” cried Jack. “ Wait till I get a little higher!” 
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Another and still livelier clashing of the topmost branches of the tree ; 
and yet nothing came. 

“Ho!” said Phineas, “’tain’t so easy to shake a ’coon off! and you 
ain’t quite so smart as you thought you was!” 

Jack did not heed the taunt. After another vigorous shake he cried, “1 
wish I had the gun up here! I could put the muzzle right to his head. 
He’s fast in the little notch there, and I can’t move him. Ill cut a good 
stout stick, and see if I can’t poke him out.” A branch was cut and 
trimmed, and the poking began. “ He’s savage!” cried Jack. “ By George, 
he’s fighting me!” 

“Tll get the gun up to you in a minute,” said Percy. “Hand it to me, 
Moses, after I get into the tree.” 

But before he began to climb, Jack screamed, “ Look out!” And he had 
just time to spring away from under the tree, when down came a dark 
object, clashing through the lower branches, and striking the ground with a 
heavy thump. It was the game, which Jack had dislodged by a skilful twist 
and thrust of his stick. 

Lara was on the spot almost at the same moment. A confused snarling 
and snapping followed, and then a violent shaking of the said dark object in 
the dog’s mouth. 

“ There ’s your ’coon!” said Percy Lanman, quietly. “ Lara has finished 
him. Let go, Lara!” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE ’COON THAT LION TREED. 


JAcK slipped quickly down from branch to branch, and dropped from the 
lowest branch to the ground, just in time to see Lara’s master take the dead 
game and hold it up by the hind legs. 

The boys were almost as much excited over it as the dog; but Phin beat 
all the rest in bragging about it. 

“T tell ye, that’s a dog for ye! Didn’t he shake him! Lion never could 
have killed that coon! Lion’s no dog at all for hunting! Call him, Jack! 
he thinks he’s got something over there, but he’s a fool of a dog!” 

“I’m going to see whether he’s a fool of a dog or not,” replied. Jack. 
“TI don’t believe he’s barking so for nothing. Come on!” 

He led the way, and all followed eagerly except Phin, who seemed sud- 
Genly to have lost all faith in his old favorite, and to be greatly disgusted 
because the rest put confidence in his barking. After trying in vain, how- 
ever, to induce Jack not to go, but to call the dog, he reluctantly accom- 
panied the party. 

They found Lion barking at the roots of a butternut-tree, that stood in a 
bare pasture, near the lane that led past the cornfield to the barn. 

Two or three rods farther on, close by the lane fence, was a fine large 
elm-tree, which Percy looked at twice. 

“ Lucky for us the ’coon didn’t take to that,—and it’s a wonder he 
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did n’t! Now we must be careful, or we shall get him out of ‘the butternut, 
only to put him into the elm.” 

“See!” said Phin, triumphantly, “ Lara don’t say there’s a ’coon here!” 

Indeed, Lara did not seem to strike any very fresh track about the tree at 
first; but now, prompted by his. master, he began to sniff at the roots, and 
then to bark with Lion at the game in the tree. 

The butternut was easy to climb, and Jack was for going up into it at 
once. But Percy said no. 

“ The fence will bother the dogs. We don’t know which side of it the 
’coon will fall if you shake him off. . Even if-he falls on the side of the dogs, 
he can run through before they can get over; and we don’t want to give 
him a chance at that elm.” 

“We can take the fence all away!” said Jack, proud of Lion’s exploit, 
and eager to get at the game. He declared that he heard a rustling in the 
branches, and thought he could see something up among them, although 
the moon had now set and it was growing dark. 

“ We'll build a fire of some of these old rails,” said Percy, “and ore a 
light we can see to shoot him by.” 

** And have a supper of roasted corn afterwards !” exclaimed Moses, 

“1 don’t think father’ll want you to cut up the rails, or roast the corn 
either,” said Phineas. “I say, come away! Ill bet a thousarm dollars 
there’s no ’coon in this tree.” 

“T’ll bet a thousand dollars there’s something,” said Jack; “and we’re 
going to have a shot at it, any way.” 

He hastened to pull some splinters off the fence, and whittle, some shav- 
ings, while Percy, with matches he carried for the purpose, started a blaze. 
Mr. Pipkin split up fragments of a rail, to add to the fire; and Moses went 
to the cornfield to find some good roasting ears. 

Soon a bright flame shot up from the corner of the pasture, casting a wide 
gleam around, lighting up the human figures and the dogs about it, and 
shooting its rays into the boughs of the butternut. Suddenly Jack seized 
the musket. 

“TI see him! I see him!” he screamed, and brought the gun to his 
shoulder. 

“Here! here!” said Phin, running to stop him. “What are you going 
to do?” 

“ Shoot the ’coon! Don’t you see him up there ?” 

“ Don’t shoot !” yelled a voice from the tree. “Take the dogs away, and 
I’ll come down !” 

“ It’s Colonel Crockett’s coon!” laughed Percy. 

“It’s a man, by hokey!” said the astonished Mr. Pipkin. 

“ A minute more, and I'd have brought him down!” said Jack. And he 
pulled Lion away, while Percy called off Lara. 

Then the owner of the voice came slipping lightly to the ground. 

“No harm!” said he, gayly. “I like a joke, even if it tells ag’inst my- 
self; it ’s all the same to me; for I ’m the best-natered man in the world!” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


8 PHIN’S REVENGE. 


“ Tue ’Lectrical ’Lixir man!” — “ Dr. Doyley !” — “ Good-natered John 
Wilkins!” — “ Prince of the Healing Art!” exclaimed Mr. Pipkin, Moses, 
Jack, and Percy Lannam, all in a breath. To which Moses added, sharply, 
“ How came you up that tree?” 

“ How does any biped without wings get up in a tree?” replied the doc- 

‘tor. “ Nat’rally, I clim’ up.” 
“‘ What did you climb up for?” 


The ‘Coon that Lion treed. 

“What for? To git away ffom that dog,—and I must request that 
you ’ll keepa tight holt on him, young man, or I shall have to shin up agin !” 

“ What were you doing here ?” 

“ Havin’ a pleasant and profitable conversation with that interestin’ 
brother of yours, — jest a good-natered talk; I take such a fancy to him, 
you know ! — when along comes this brute of a dog, and would have had me 
by the throat, if my young friend had n’t hild him till I jumped into the 
tree.” 

“ Why did n’t you tell of this?” said Moses, turning to Phin. 
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“Cause! I knew you’d go and tell father, and I didn’t want to get a 
licking,” whined Phineas. 

“ This, then, is the reason why you came and asked Jack to call Lion!” 

“Yes; I tried to get him away, and could n’t. 17ll own up all about it, 
if you won’t tell father.” 

“ I know enough about it!” said a stern voice ; and Phineas, turning, saw 
his father standing behind the fence, in the lane. 

Kept awake by the barking of the dogs, and at last seeing a fire kindled 
in the field, the deacon had got up out of his bed, dressed himself, and gone 
to see what sort of game had been treed so near the barn. He had 
approached, concealed by the shadows of the fence, while he himself, glan- 
cing between the rails, saw by the light of the fire everything that took 
place. He now got over the fence, and stood angrily confronting the wily 
doctor. ; ; 

“ You unblushing scoundrel! what business have you on my premises?” 

“ Maybe you would n’t like to have me tell, before these witnesses, what 
my business is!” replied the doctor, with a sickly grin, in the firelight. “ If 
you would, here goes !” 

“You have the advantage of me; and you use it meanly and cruelly!” 
said the deacon, trembling with agitation. ‘I would appeal to your honor, 
if you had any to appeal to. I would appeal to your affection for this boy, 
—which you profess to feel,— but your own conduct shows that you are 
his worst enemy, instead of being his friend. I’ve a good notion to let the 
dog take you ! — Phineas, come with me!” 

So saying, Mr. Chatford seized the boy by the collar, and led him away. 
The doctor, who had stood with folded arms, nodding and leering sarcasti- 
cally, while the deacon was talking, now followed him with a glance which 
would hardly have entitled him to be considered the best-natured being in 
existence. In that glance were malice, cunning, and revenge. 

“Good!” said he, with a mocking laugh. “Very good! Things is 
workin’! We’ll see! ha, ha!” 

“Look here, doctor!” said Percy Lanman. “I know something about 
this business ” (Jack wondered whether he had learned it of Annie Felton), 
“and I have a bit of advice to give you. Let that boy alone. Why, after 
all that has been done for him, do you wish to bring about his ruin? You 
are an unnatural —” 

Percy checked himself. : 

“Say on! speak it out!” said the doctor. “Ha, ha! well! I am patient! 
I submit to be misunderstood. Ah, if you knew my heart! But adieu! 
Keep back the dog till I am well off these premises, and I promise you 
never to set foot on ’em agin.” 

“TI advise you to make tracks pretty fast,” said Moses, “for we sha’ n’t 
hold the dog much longer.” 

“Show yourself Prince of the Heeling Art, by the way you take to your 
heels !” cried Jack. 

“Ha, ha! a good joke!” said the doctor, as he gracefully retired. “But 
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no offence ! for I am — I think I have shown that I am —yes, good-natered 
is the word!” And with a bow and 4 flourish he turned, leaped the fence, 
and disappeared in the darkness of the lane. . 

The hunt was over for'that night. Moses roasted the ears of corn he 
had picked, and Percy, Mr. Pipkin, and the boys sat for an hour round the 
fire, and ate them, and talked over the evening’s adventures, and told 
stories ; then they separated, the boys carrying home the raccoon. 

The next day Phin kept his room, which his father had forbidden him to 
leave until-he should have settled with him for his misconduct. His meals 
were carried up to him by his mother, who talked and wept with him, and 
implored him to “ turn over a new leaf,” and try to do better. : 

“ There is Jack,” said she, “doing his very best, — and see how cheerful 
and happy he is in it! Why can’t you learn a lesson and take an example 
from him ?” 

“Jack!” said Phin, with an angry sneer. “ Don’t say Jack to me! I 
hate him ! ” 

“ Why, what do you hate him for ?” 

“Cause! you think more of him than you do of me, and that’s enough.” 

“If any one in this house thinks more of him than of you, there’s a 
reason for it. Your opportunities have been much greater than his ; and 
you are smart enough, — if you only had a disposition to do well.” 

“Ill be revenged on Jack!” was Phin’s only reply to his mother’s last 
words ; and she left him, with sorrow of heart. 

His supper was brought up to him, as his breakfast and dinner had been. 
He ate a little; then, hearing the folks sitting down at the table in the 
room below, he took from under the bed a bundle of clothes which he had 
already tied up, and dropped it out of the back window. After that he went 
into Jack’s room, took a key from the pocket of Jack’s Sunday trousers, and 
with it unlocked a chest at the head of the bed. In a corner of the chest 
he found another key that unlocked the till. In the till was a silk purse, a 
present to Jack from his dear friend Annie Felton; and it contained all 
Jack’s hard-earned money. Every dollar he had received for his share of. 
the wheat crop, together with what was left of his “sugar money,” — about 
thirty-three dollars in all, —tvas in that purse, the gold in one end and the 
silver in the other, each confined in its place by a silver ring. 

Phin listened for a moment, and glanced over his shoulder with a wild 
look, then slipped the purse into his pocket. He then locked the till, and 
the chest itself, putting both keys back in their places, glided out of the 
room, crept softly as a cat down the stairs and out at the front door; picked 
up his bundle behind the house, stooping low so ds not to be seen from the 
windows ; dodged behind the wood-pile, gave a low whistle for Lion, and 
disappeared in the orchard, followed by the eager, unsuspicious dog. 

Ff. T. Trowbridge. 
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LOST IN THE MAMMOTH CAVE. 


* URRY up, Rita! they are waiting for you to start,” cried an impatient 
voice from the hall. 

“I am quite ready,” said Rita; “but come in; mamma wishes to speak to 

ou.” 
: “ Now, Leonard,” said Mrs. Barclay, when the rather reluctant boy had 
entered the room, “since I cannot go with you to-day, I wish you to remem- 
ber that I put you under Rita’s care —” 

“You had much better put Rita under mine, mamma,” he interrupted. “I 
am half a head taller than she is, and will take splendid care of her.” 

“T am not jesting, Leonard. I wish you to remain near Rita all day, and 
to regard her authority as you would my own.” 

Leonard tossed his head in a manner not very promising of obedience, 
and, seizing his hat, darted from the room ; while Mrs. Leonard reiterated her 
charges to Rita, who, a few minutes later, joined the merry party in the 
hall below, all ready to start on the “ long route ” through the cave. 

They had gone over the shorter one the preceding day, and, in stepping 
over the stones, Mrs. Barclay had given her foot a sprain, which prevented 
her attempting the fatiguing expedition of to-day ; and with many misgivings 
she saw her children depart without her. She was especially anxious on 
account of Leonard, who.was exceedingly self-willed and reckless. 

There were eighteen or twenty young people, with two or three older ones 
to keep them in order. But the lion of the party was Alex Preston, a young 
naval officer on furlough ; and Rita had to face a battery of envious glances, 
from half a score of girls, as the young ensign advanced to bid her good 
morning. 

“It has been decided, Miss Barclay,” said he, “that we are too many for 
one guide, so we are to divide into two parties to-day. I am to share with 
Mrs. Talbot the honor of heading one division, Colonel Hunt and Mrs. Scott 
will have charge of the other, and I hope you will put yourself under my 
leadership.” 

To this Rita smilingly consented. Leonard, however, declared he was 
going with Colonel Hunt, Tom Hunt being his particular friend and ally ; 
and Rita began to experience, early in the action, the cares of office. Buta 
compromise was finally effected, Tom consenting to leave his father and 
join the other party ; and, all being settled, they set off in fine spirits for the 
cave. Fora while they all kept together, and kept up a great chattering ; 
all agreeing that the Grand Avenue grew into grander proportions, that the 
Giant’s Coffin loomed up more gigantically than ever from its gloomy receSs, 
and that all the wonders they had seen the day before were but more won- 
derful on a second inspection. 

Rita soon found she could give but a divided attention to the remarks 
either of the guide or Mr. Preston, who still kept near her ; for Leonard had 
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made up his mind to be as troublesome as possible. His self-love had been 
sadly wounded, and, though he did not dare to rebel openly, he kept Rita in 
perpetual terror by trying all sorts of dangerous feats. 

“ How deep is this hole?” he asked of the guide, as he peered into the 
inky blackness of the Bottomless Pit. 

“ Well, sir,” said Mac, “if you were to jump down, you would find it just 
two hundred and sixty feet.” 

“ But, if you don’t jump,” said Alex Preston, “ it will be two hundred and 
sixty too.” 

They all laughed at this sally, and Leonard said he believed he would go 
down and see; and, though Rita knew it was but idle daring, as he pre- 
tended to put his threat into execution, her heart jumped into her throat 
with fear, lest he should lose his balance and take an unintentional leap. 

Leonard kept up a series of such pranks, until it was with a feeling of 
relief Rita found herself resting for an hour in Washington Hall, where 
they all met for dinner, and where they were all very merry over their per- 
sonal adventures, comparing experiences, deploring their trials in “ Fat 
Man’s Misery,” and all declaring, though they were half-dead with fatiguey 
they had had a splendid time. 

The hour’s rest only served to show them how tired they were, and no 
one wanted to start on the return tramp. 

“IT believe it is twenty miles, instead of nine, to the end of the cave,” said 
Patty Talbot. 

“ And it is nearly all to go over again,” consolingly said Van Brown, whom 
the pretty Patty had been snubbing since the advent of the ensign; while 
“Don’t let’s start yet,” and “I am so tired I cannot move,” rained from 
every side. But the guides were heartless, and declared, if they wished to get 
back to the upper regions that night, they must take up the line of march. 

“Come, Leonard, keep near me, please,” said Rita, as that young gentle- 

man pushed by her. : 

"declare, Rita, you talk as if I were a baby; don’t you suppose I can 
take care of myself?” said Leonard, angrily. 

“T promised mamma,” she said, gently. 

Leonard made no reply, but walked on, carelessly chipping off bits of rock 
with the hammer he held in his hand. “ It would be good fun to give Rita a 
scare for her pains,” he was thinking, and every moment the idea became 
more tempting. “I'll hide from them, and they’ll have to come back to 
look for me” ; and the giddy boy laughed, as he pictured to himself his sis- 
ter’s terror when he could not be found. “She has not gone a hundred 
yards to-day without looking me up, so I should n’t have very long to wait, 
— and here’s the very place!” as a narrow opening, from a small passage, 
shone black against the lights of the party. Leonard allowed them all to 
pass him, then stepped in, and, placing his candlestick on a ledge of rock, 
sat down to wait. 

He was very weary, for he had walked more than a dozen miles over the 
rocks, and he thought it rather a good joke to steal a rest in this fashion. 
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As he settled himself comfortably against the bowlder behind him, he said 
to himself, “I only wish I could see Rita when she finds out I’m missing ! 
won’t they have a jolly scare? I wonder—” But Leonard had “ won- 
dered” into dreamland. His long walk and hearty dinner had made him 
very drowsy, and, before he knew it, he was fast asleep. 

I wonder ifthe gloomy old cavern ever before saw such a picture, — the 
careless attitude, the dim light shining on the handsome, merry face, sur- 
rounded by masses of golden hair against the dark rocks! How long he 
slept it is impossible to know ; but it must have been some hours, for when 
he awoke, it was in total darkness, — not the darkness you awake to in the 
darkest night above-ground, but a terrible blackness, that can only be 
imagined by those who have been in it. 

For a minute after awaking, Leonard could not recollect where he was. 
Then, in a flash, as he felt the rocks about him, the truth rushed upon him, 
and he sprang up in wildest terror. “I am dreaming !— itis a nightmare! 
—it cannot be!” The horror of that moment still returns to him in 
dreams ; but words cannot convey what he felt. He screamed aloud, and 
the sound of his voice reverberated through the cavernous depths with so 
weird an effect that, from very awe, he was silent. 

Leonard was naturally brave, even to recklessness ; but this was a situa- 
tion calculated to appall the stoutest heart. There is a feeling of supernatu- 
ral awe that creeps over one, even in company, and with lights, when pene- 
trating those gloomy avenues ; but fancy awakening to find yourself a/one in 
the pitchy blackness of the Mammoth Cave! ' 

Leonard sank back against the rocks in utter despair, to which feeling he 
abandoned himself for some time. 

“ They will never find me ! —I shall die here! ” For he remembered that, 
the more effectually to conceal himself, he had gone some yards into the 
passage. Atlength he thought he would try to grope his way back toward 
the main avenue. He felt the rocks about him, and tried to recall, as 
minutely as possible, how many steps he had taken. He thought he could ° 
remember placing his light between himself and the entrance; so he felt 
about, but could not touch the candlestick. He continued groping his way 
cautiously along, taking each step with the utmost care, lest he should plunge 
headlong into some pit. “I think I must be near the entrance now, — 
yes, here is where I stepped up,” as, on trying the ground, he found a land- 
ing-place a foot or two below the level where he stood. He also fancied 
he could feel a stronger current of air; but, alas! poor Leonard was only 
placing himself farther from chance of discovery, for he was going in 
exactly the contrary direction to what he imagined. “I can do nothing 
more, only wait,” he moaned. “They must come soon”; and for a moment 
hope was in the ascendency, as he thought of his loving mother and sister, 
and knew they would leave no means untried to find him. 

Hours passed by, and Leonard remained crouching amongst the rocks, 
sometimes hoping, more frequently despairing. “I cannot endure this!” he 
exclaimed at last, rising to his feet. “I must do something, or I shall go 
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mad!” He stood still a moment, thinking. “I might grope my way out, — at 
any rate meet them; I will try.” And he reached about with his hands. 
“It seems wider here; I must be in the main passage.” And for a quarter 
_ of an hour he pushed on, stumbling over rocks, striking his head, until, faint 
and foot-sore, he again sat down, and gave himself up to despondency. 

Again hours passed on, and hope grew fainter and fainter. 

“O God, help me! help me!” cried Leonard, at last. “ Help me to get 
out, or help me to bear it!” He had, from infancy, kept up the habit of 
going through with a form of prayer each night.before retiring ; that is, 
when he was not too tired or too sleepy. But this, I think, was the first 
real petition he had ever uttered ; and afterward he felt calmer, more resigned, 
and lay down hoping to sleep away some of the dreary hours ; but sleep flees 
when too eagerly pursued, and thought was busy in that young brain. How 
bitterly he now regretted his folly! How longingly he thought of his ten- 
der, gentle mother, whose caresses and love he had so carelessly requited ! 
What would he not now have given to lay his head in her lap, as he had so 
often done in childhood! Neglected opportunities ! how they crowded before 
him, — at school, at home, everywhere! “, if 1 ever do get out,” thought 
poor Leonard, “I will be different! I can never forget this terrible time.” 

‘After what seemed to him ages of thought and listening, for he kept his 
ears on the strain all the time, he sank into slumber. When he awoke 
again, it was to soreness and faintness of body, a little hungry, and O, so 
thirsty ! what would he not have given for a drink of water! He could 
think of nothing else, and the remembrance of a dewy pitcher of ice-water 
he had seen on a stand in his mother’s room arose again and again so vividly, 
that he would reach involuntarily to pour himself a drink. 

His thirst grew at length so intolerable, that he thought he must 
drink or die. He remembered seeing frequent springs and pools when 
traversing the cavern, and the hope sprang up that he might be able to find 
some water. He was now so stiff and faint, that it was with difficulty he 
dragged himself along ; but the anxiety to procure water made him forget 
physical suffering, and, for a time, his dreadful situation. On he stumbled, 
through the darkness, carefully following up every indication of moisture, 
stopping to rest, and again pushing on. Leonard, of course, had no means 
of measuring the passage of time, but it seemed to him hours since be began 
his search ; and now, quite exhausted, he was ready to throw himself down 
and die, when, putting his foot forward, he heard the plash of water, — he had 
stepped into a pool. He threw himself beside it, and, sobbing with delight, 
caught up handful after handful, until his thirst was quenched ; brackish, 
sulphur-flavored though the water was, nectar could not have been more 
delicious to those parched and famished lips. 

But now we must return to Rita. As Leonard had predicted, she had 
not gone many yards before she missed her brother, and, turning, called his 
name ; she received, or fancied she received, a reply, and again walked some 
distance, chatting with those around her. 

“ Leonard ! Leonard! where are you?” she called, after an interval; but 
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this time there was no answer. They were a straggling party, as people on 
their way out of the cave are apt to be, and Rita stopped, thinking Leonard 
had fallen behind. 

“1 will go back and find him,” said Alex Preston ; “just wait here.” And 
he started back, questioning every one he met. 

“ Leonard Barclay?” said Ben Grey; “ why, he and Tom Hunt have gone 
on with the other party ; he said he was tired of being tied to an apron- 
string, and was going to cut.” 

This was true. Leonard had so declared when they were leaving the dining- 
‘hall, but he had left Tom with his father, and returned to his sister’s 
vicinity before the colonel’s party took the lead, not caring to defy his 
mother’s wishes quite so far. 

“O, how careless I have been!” vatieet Rita. “ What will mamma 
think! I promised to keep him with me.’ 

It was in vain they assured her Leonard was quite safe with Colonel Hunt, 
and they should probably catch up with them at the river. All efforts to 
comfort her were fruitless ; a dim foreboding filled her mind, which she 
found impossible to shake off. When they reached the river, the other 
party had passed over; nor could they, when they had crossed, catch a 
glimpse of their lights beyond. 

Rita became each moment more agitated. 

“T really think you are needlessly alarming yourself,” said Mrs. Talbot, 
kindly. “ Leonard is quite old enough to take care of himself.” 

* O, you don’t know Leonard, Mrs. Talbot! I don’t know why, but I feel 
certain something has happened” ; and Rita pushed on more anxiously than 
ever, her fatigue forgotten in her alarm for her brother’s safety. 

A damper had fallen on them all, and they pressed forward, unheeding the 
objects they had found so interesting in the morning. When near the 
mouth of the cave, they caught sight of the tapers of Colonel Hunt’s party. 

“ Now,” said Alex Preston, “I shall go and bring that madcap brother of 
yours to get the scolding he deserves”; and he rushed ahead, leaving Rita 
with her hand pressed to her heart to still its beatings. - She read the con- 
firmation of her worst fears in the tardy return of the young officer, who 
soon found that Leonard was not with those in advance. Tom Hunt said 
he had turned back directly after joining them. And now a horrible fear 
suggested itself, —he must have fallen into some pit, on his way back, or 
they would surely have met him. 

“O Leonard ! Leonard!” moaned Rita ; “ we must start right back for him. 
Don’t waita moment!” Every heart was moved with pity for the suffering 
girl. To start back was, of course, out of the question, as their tired limbs 
already refused to do more than drag along. Mrs. Barclay must be told of 
the sad disaster, and fresh guides should be’ despatched in search of the 
missing boy, so soon as they could be equipped. 

Who can picture the agony of the long night that followed? The sympa- 
thy of everyone was enlisted in behalf of Mrs. Barclay and her daughter ; 
many volunteered to accompany the guides into the cave, and few thought 
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of retiring. Slowly the long hours dragged by to the watchers ; persons 
were going continually to the mouth of the cave, hoping to be the first to 
catch the gleam of the returning lights. The tardy daylight came at last, 
and still no news ; six, seven, eight o’clock, — the most hopeful began to 
despair. Poor Rita, pale and tearless, was nearly beside herself with grief 
and remorse ; and Mrs. Barclay, in trying to comfort her, almost lost sight 
of her own overwhelming sorrow. “I am sure, you are not to blame,” she 
would say again and again, caressing the cold hands pressing her own, as 
Rita upbraided herself for having let Leonard leave her for a moment. 

“They are coming! The lights are in sight!” came the tidings from 
the cave about midday, and Rita and Mrs. Barclay rushed frantically for- 
ward, hoping, yet fearing ; but the sad faces that met them caused them 
to cover their eyes, and cower before the expected blow. 

“ No news, —no trace ; but we must not give up, Mrs. Barclay. I have 
now quite regained my strength, and will immediately start back with the 
guides who were with us yesterday; and I will not come back without 
Leonard,” Alex said, softly pressing Rita’s passive hand. 

Another night of suspense and agony was inevitable, and with every hour 
that elapsed hope grew fainter. Mrs. Barclay was prevailed upon to lie 
down ; but Rita sat by the window, her eyes set in the direction of the cave, 
and the lines of misery deepening every hour on the sweet young face. 

Another twenty-four hours went wearily by. The sun was sinking, and with 
it every hope in the hearts of Mrs. Barclay and Rita, when a shout went up 
from the mouth of the cave ; the glad tidings were echoed from mouth to 
mouth: “ Leonard is found!” Words cannot paint the revulsion of feeling 
in the sorrowing hearts as the pale and penitent boy was clasped first in his 
mother’s, then in his sister’s arms. 

Then the history of the search had to be given, the guides agreeing they 
would have given up and come back long before, but for Mr. Preston’s 
determination. At the entrance of the passage near the end of which they 
had found Leonard asleep by the pool of water, an animated discussion had 
arisen ; the guides protesting it was useless to enter, that no one could pos- 
sibly have wandered into it, the entrance being a foot or two above the level 
of the main avenue; and it did seem a forlorn hope; but Alex Preston 
sprang up, and held his light close to the ground for any traces of recent 
footsteps. 

“Look! look!” he exclaimed joyfully, a moment after; “here are some 
drops of sperm! some one has been here.” Eagerly they all pressed in. 
A half-dozen yards brought them to the empty candlestick, and every little 
while they found new evidence of recent occupation, — a handkerchief with 

an embroidered monogram, which they didn’t stop to puzzle out; fresh 
* footprints in moist places ; and, nearly a mile from where they had entered, 
their lights flashed on a motionless figure. For a moment, Alex Preston’s 
heart stood still; were they to carry back only a lifeless form? But the 
head was raised, and Leonard, with a cry of joy, sprang forward. So weak 
was he, with his forty-eight hours’ fast, that he immediately sank down 
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again; but restoratives were at hand, and in a little while they were able to 
start back with him. 

Years have passed since then, and Rita is now Mrs. Preston, and Leon- 
ard a flourishing young lawyer; but I fancy none of the party have for- 


gotten their memorable visit to the Cave House. 
Aunt Frances. 


—BFSXKOrD— 


THE CLOCK-TINKER¢ 


INKER, may I learn the trick, — 
How you cure a clock that’s sick, 
Peeping in her face behind, 
(Are those wheels her brains?) to find 
Why her pulses do not go 
Regular and sure and slow? 


Tinker, have you learned Time’s trick, — 
How it is he makes clocks tick? 

Is there such a thing as knowing 

What it was first set them going? 

Do you, sir, suppose they had ’em 

In their garden, Eve and Adam? 


Is there, up among the suns, — 
Father of these other ones, — 

Some great time-piece that can show 
All the small clocks how to go? 
Are the stars set right by some 
Mighty swinging pendulum ? 


Tinker, where’s the loosened screw 
That the juggler Time creeps through 
When he slips into his place, 

Up behind the old clock’s face? 
Have you ever seen that feat? 

Or does Time even graybeards cheat? 


*“ Boy, I’ve tried through Time to see, 
But he played strange tricks with me. 
While I gave the wizard chase, 

He was dancing on my face. 

Look you! like a crow he, flies ; 
Here’s his track around my eyes.” 


Lucy Larcom. 
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HANNAH COLBY’S CHANCE. 


IN SIX CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I. 


THE WORST OF IT. 


HE worst of it was the first of it. I suppose it generally is. But I 
think the s¢vangest of it was, that it should have happened on Class Day. 

We were all so happy that day! It was Tom’s Class Day, you see, and 
Mary Alice was in such a state! She and I had been talking it over for so 
many weeks ; and mother, too. Mother was going to the spread with us, 
and Tom made a great deal of having us there. Ton was rich ; at least his 
father was, and he was going to have Smith out, and everything in the best 
of style. Although he was so busy, what with graduating and all, he used 
to be at our house a great deal in those days ; mother sat in the parlor with 
them and went to sleep, — so as to be quite proper, —and I teased them to 
my heart’s content. But they were too happy to care; quite as happy as 
people ought to be who only “ understood ” each other, after all! Though, 
now I think of it, that means a great deal, that word. When two people 
understand each other, — friends or lovers, — it should be almost enough in 
itself to make them happy. I always used to feel that 7 was n’t understood 
by any body. I dare saya good many other girls feel so. But I haven’t 
had any time to think of that, now, for this long, long while, since — 

I’m afraid I never shall make a story-writer, never ; I’m not used to it, 
and cannot stick to my track, but tell tales beforehand, and think you know 
what you don’t. But so many people said so many kind things to me about 
that little story of my cousin Lois, that I have felt encouraged to think that 
there might be something worth telling in my story, which has all come 
about since Lois left. If Ido not make it interesting, it will be because it 
zs my story, and not Lois’s. The trouble will all be with the heroine. The 
heroine makes the story, I think, always ; it all floats about her, and adheres 

- to her, as if she were a magnet ; even the hero is n’t of much account beside 
her; and, in my story, there is no hero at all. That’s the difference of it; 
it isn’t like Mary Alice’s ; it isn’t like everybody else’s, — hardly more so 
than Lois’s, indeed, though so different from that, too. 

Well, we were going to have new organdies for Class Day, Mary Alice and 
I. I didn’t care so much about it; it wasn’t my spread; J had n’t any 
“understanding” with any Senior, and I would just as lief have worn my old 
white book with a new sash ; but Mary Alice was determined’ I should look 
as well as she did; partly because she was so happy that she wanted me to 
be happy too; and partly, I suppose, so that she need n’t be ashamed of 
me. I didn’t blame her either way. Tom’s friends would be all so ele- 
gantly dressed. 

Mary Alice’s was white, with the palest, pearliest, purest star upon it, — 
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a little of a lavender, but not quite; a little of a blue, but not that; rather 
gray, but not exactly, —one of those delicate uncertainties of color which 
only the delicate, fair girls, like Mary Alice, can wear. Her gloves and hat 
were new, to match, and the neck-tie, of course, with mother’s nicest piece 
of old valenciennes —three generations old — about the throat. 

I have to wear more decided colors ; at least, everybody says so, so I 
always do. Mine was shades of green, — dark moss on a pale green ground, 
I do like such pretty things! I didn’t care so much about the dress, at 
least, not that day ; but I liked to look at it, just for prettiness. It would 
have done just as well if I had hung it up across a chair to look at. When 
I feel busy and old, it does better. I don’t want such a thing about me. 

We re-covered our parasols ourselves ; it’s easy to do, if you know how ; 
mine was part of an old party-silk, dyed ; my gloves were dyed, too. I sup- 
pose some girls would #’t understand it ; but the whole suit did n’t come to 
quite ten dollars. Mary Alice’s was a little more; for it was Mary Alice’s 
class, and she would never care about another. 

I write on and along about these things that don’t mean anything worth 
two thoughts to me now, because, as I remember that Class Day, it was all 
filled with them and overspread with them, and because what happened at 
the end of it happened sharp down upon them, like a hawk happening on a 
gardenful of little chickens, — and the only way to get to the hawk seems 
to be to go through the chickens. 

Mary Alice was very pretty when sh¢ was dressed. She stood up before 
the glass, and mother turned her round, and looked her over and kissed her. 
She looked like a delicate piece of old Sévres porcelain, finished in her 
uncertain style, and with her pale, pretty colors. I did n’t wonder Tom liked 
her. 

“ You look pretty, too, my dear,” said mother, mother-like, giving my 
hand a little consoling pat, lest I should feel neglected. 

But what did it matter? I thought. It wasn’t my Class Day. Why 
should I or should n’t I look pretty ? 

At the last minute mother gave up going; she had such a headache. 
She had been ironing our organdies in the heat, all the day before. So we 
called for the Battell girls, next door, and Mrs. Battell did the proprieties 
for us all. 

It was a strange, blurred, dreamy day to me. The marching up the old 
college green, and feeling as if we belonged there ; the funny flutter of our 
organdies against the stained, scrawled, stiff, old college-walls ; and the funny 
feeling of walking into Tom’s room with the people round, and Tom in such 
a hurry, but stopping to receive us with such a pointed welcome, — and the 
funny blunder he made in asking Mary Alice why “ mother” did n’t come, 
and Mary Alice’s coloring like a little conch-shell, and looking prettier than 
ever! The bustle and voices and coming and going, the newness of seeing 
Tom “ receive,” the grand relations that were all about him, and the sitting 
in the window-sill, forgotten for a while, while he picked out the cousins 
Mary Alice had n’t seen, to come and talk to her, and being remembered 
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presently, and called up and turned over to a great-uncle with a glass eye 
and a diamond watch-seal. The hearing his voice — Tom’s, not the great- 
uncle’s —in broken phrases all the time, and Mary Alice laughing in her 
way when she is excited, and the uncle asking me if I thought girls ought to 
be admitted to college, and my saying “ No, I thank you, sir!” thinking 
he said “ Frozen pudding?” And if there’s anything I do think (I don’t a 
great many things), it is that girls should go to college. Lois taught me that. 

Then the funniness of the spread (an elegant affair) in the rude old rooms, 
the difficulty of eating in your dyed gloves and green muslin without spoil- 
ing either, and the bewilderment of being expected to talk to the young 
fellows that Tom brought up after the uncle went away. And the miserable, 
miserable little following feeling all the day, about not caring to be pretty or 
agreeable, and about having no Class Day of my own, and dreading the 
happy, heart-breaking music, and all the farewell and fuss on the green, and 
wondering what Mary Alice found to cry about when they sang “ Fair 
Harvard ” (Id as lief hear a military dirge as that tune, any time), and then 
the coming home in the early dark with the Battells, and hearing them all 
chatter, and thinking how I was the most miserable girl in all the world, and 
being rather glad that I stepped on my green muslin, and tore the flimsy 
thing to eel-grass on the steps, because it gave me a reason for carrying 
home such a ridiculous, sober, pinched-up, unsisterly face. I know it was 
pinched up, for I felt it all over as if somebody had tied the muscles into 
hard knots. 

Then, at last, Patty’s letting us in; — Mary Alice flushed and fluttering, — 
so pretty, so excited, so sure of happiness and hope; and me with my mis- 
erable old melancholy thoughts, and my little sham grief that seemed the 
biggest, realest grief in all the world. 

I thought of it, an hour afterwards, when we had walked into real grief, 
and got a little used to it, how small and how much of a sham it was. 

Mother did not come to meet us. I thought I heard company in the par- 
lor, and that she was detained ; and went away tired, tripping on my organ- 
die eel-grass, up stairs. 

In a few minutes, somebody came tearing up. It was Mary Alice. She 
tore into the room. All her pretty colors-and flutterings were gone. She 
was very pale. 

“Such a dreadful thing!” she cried. “Such a dreadful thing !” 

All I could think was, “Is mother dead?” And I thought it aloud, 
jumping up from the green ruins of my foolish dress, and clapping my hands 
tomy head. You see, I’d got, used to the idea of dead mothers from 
Lois. It was all the trouble I could think of. And I’d thought I Aad a 
trouble the minute before ! 

“O dear, no!” said Mary Alice. “But she might ’most as well be, 
poor, dear old woman! She’s a beggar, Hannah! We’re all beggars! 
Mr. Brandywine has written — the old wretch ! — has written to say — just 
to think of it! — he’s lost every dollar of our money in something dreadful, 
—I don’t know whether it was a thimble-factory, or a silver mine. Seems 
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to me it was a griddle-cake turner, — but it’s gone, —the money’s gone! 
I went in and found mother ; he’d sent his regrets, and his note-of-hand, 
and‘there sat mother like a statue. She said ‘ My poor girls!’ when | 
came in, and ¢hen she cried.” ’ 

“O, is that a//?” said I, and I dropped down, before Mary Alice got 
through, too glad to be sad in the first flash of it. As long as mother was 
left to say “ Poor girls!” it did n’t seem, at the first whirl, as if we could be 
poor girls at all. 

* “ 4il/” cried Mary Alice; “ we’re beggars, Hannah. I should think 
that was enough. Beggars! ” ; 

I suppose it was a very improper time to laugh ; but, partly from the reac- 
tion, partly from being so tired, perhaps, and partly because it was funny to 
see Mary Alice, in her light, fluttering things, sitting in a heap, fanning her- 
self yet with the saucy little Class-day fan Tom gave her, in her pearly 
kid gloves, with her pale hair, and wide eyes, and bracelets, and thinking of 
her sitting on the Common in them all, holding out her ¢#//e bonnet for 
pennies, — at any rate, I began to laugh. It struck me the wrong way, and 
I laughed till I cried. 


CHAPTER II. 
Mary ALICE’s WAY. 


Peruaps if we had had a little more money, we should have thought of 
this, —that we might some day lose it. Perhaps if we had had a little less, 
we should have thought of it. We had just enough to get along, and it had 
never occurred to-any of us that anything could happen'to it. It came so 
fast/ It was like being struck. We all sat down together, after the first 
few minutes were over (and after Mary Alice had scolded me within an inch 
of my senses for laughing), and looked at each other, as if we had had a 
terrible box on the ear, — in that dizzy way, and not seeing each other very 
clearly. I know I fairly put my hands up to mine, I felt so much like it. 

We had rented the house, and had enough left to eat and dress on, with 
great care and economy, —always turning and planning and dyeing and 
fixing over ; and never being able to go to the mountains or the beach, like 
the other girls we went with; and not able to have roast-beef more than 
once in ten days, and three dinners of it at that. We girls had always 
thought we lived in rather a poor way. Now, as we sat looking at one 
another, it seemed such a wonderful, far-off, rich, and happy way ! 

And now everything was gone. There was, indeed, a little bit of real 
estate somewhere out in Newton, that Mr. Brandywine could not get hold 
of. We knew that, for mother went and got the deed the first thing, and 
looked it over. It was all she did know about our affairs. Mr. Brandywine 
had been an old friend — used to be father’s broker ; somehow or other, I 
don’t know how, he ’d become our agent, and all the bonds and things had 
slipped into his hands, and he had changed investments, and altered here, 
and bought and sold there; and mother didn’t know any more than most 
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women, and she said yes, and yes, and things went on, and he had become 
our private banker, you might say ; when the dividends were due, he sent 
them, and if they fell a little short, he said the market was dull, and we 
none of us knew whether it was or not, — how should we ?—and so things 
had run on and away, and now it had all come about. There wasn’t any 
money. He had speculated with it, and he was bankrupt, and there we were. 

And he was a church-member, too. 

“The old hypocrite!” cried Mary Alice, through her sobs. “ The old, 
make-believe, pious, miserable hypocrite! That’s what it comes to, when 
people set up to be better than other people!” 

But mother gave her a stern look — for mother. 

“ That,” she said, “is a very imbecile way of talking, Mary Alice. Judas 
never hurts John. There are just as many good people in the world as 
there were before this man plundered the substance of the widow and the 
orphan, God forgive him ! ” 

Mother and Mary Alice began to cry afresh, but I sat and thought. It 
‘had never occurred to me before, how much harder it was to be widows and 
orphans than to be widowers and orphans! Now I wondered why it was. 
Then I wondered why it need be. 

It suddenly flashed upon me that it was a very unnatural thing for three 
grown women (Mary Alice and I felt grown that night!) to know no more 
of the disposal and management of their property than we did; and a very 
singular thing that a man must know for us, even if he must be a man out- 
side of the family ; and rather a disgraceful thing that we should be sitting 
by like babies while he played with it and tossed it out of our reach. I had 
never thought anything about it before. 

But I did not say so to mother. It would not have been respectful, 
quite ; and she felt so badly already. Only I laid it up in my mind to think 
about again ; and for one thing more, I resolved that neither Mr. Brandy- 
wine nor anybody else should have the Newton deed. Mother said Mr. 
Brandywine had told her the land would sell for three thousand at that time. 
If it were n’t more than three cents, I meant that we should know it, and 
all about it, our own selves. 

But what was three thousand dollars? It might as well be three cents ! 
I hotly thought, for any help it would be towards supporting three women 
who had never beerf taught how to do anything to support themselves. 
What should we do? What could be done? Three grown women! I 
felt frightened and angry the more I thought of it. Mother could keep 
house. (“She might advertise as a housekeeper, like Aunt McQuentin!” 
sobbed Mary Alice, half sarcastic, half in earnest.) Mary Alice could play a 
few waltzes and nocturnes. I could box-plait, and run the machine, and 
fix the curtains when they were out of order, and hang the pictures straight. 
That was all we were all of us good for, put together. 

“I wish we were men!” cried Mary Alice. I didn’t. I never have 
wished that. I only wished it were a different thing to be a woman. 

In the midst of our trouble, when it was only a few days old, — before we 
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had got any further than to sit looking at each other and wondering: What 
to do? what could we do? what should we do? —came Tom. 

He came with such a radiant, handsome face — looking so easy and rich, 
looking so happy and at ease — that I felt half angry for the moment, even 
with him,—with Tom. His father came with him. He asked to see 
mother, and Tom, somewhat in a flutter, asked for Mary Alice, and the old 
people went into one parlor, and the young people went into the other, and 
mother drew the folding-doors, and I went away up stairs alone, wondering 
what it was all about. 

I could hear the broken murmur of the four voices down below, the 
young and the old chiming together, — the two women and the two men, — 
like a well-timed quartette. I was nervous and excited, and it sounded to 
me, listening alone, like a strange song from which I and my troubles were 
shut out. 

Pretty soon the folding-doors opened, and the quartette struck up a sort 
of fugue of broken sounds, and little silences between, and pretty soon Tom 
and his father went away (they hadn’t asked for me), and the front door 
shut, and the little silences became a large one. Then pretty soon again the 
parlor door opened, and up came Mary Alice to our room. She ran up 
fast, but she hesitated at the door, and walked in slowly. She looked oddly, 
— she had been crying, and she had been laughing, and now she was doing 
a little of both ; her eyes were bright; her cheeks were as red as the little 
cherry neck-tie which she wore. 

“© Hannah!” She came in and sat down on a cricket, and put her 
head in my lap and hid her face,—not a bit like Mary Alice; she was 
never like that to me. “O Hannah, what do you think is going to be? 
Tom is so good! And his father —and all. And mother gave in, though I 
thought she would n’t; and O Hannah Colby! Tom and I are going to be 
married in September.” 

“Married ! September! Why Mary Alice!” It wasn’t a pretty way 
to congratulate her, I know, but it was all I could say, and I said it over: 
“Why Mary Alice!” till she was almost vexed, and said I did n’t seem to 
be very glad ; and I begged her pardon, and kissed her till she forgot to ask 
me whether I were glad or not. 

“TI think we’re dreadfully young to be married,” said Mary Alice, — and 
down went the neck-tie into my lap again, — “and so does mother, and so 
does Tom’s father. But Tom would. He said he never should have . happy 
moment till he had the right to — you know — take care of us and — 

“ Take care of us /” —I could n’t help it, —1 interrupted, hot and fast. 

“Well, of me,” said Mary Alice ; “and, of course he wouldn’t see my 
mother and sister begging” (she could not seem to picture any alternative 
future between comfortable independence and absolute pauperism, and 
returned to that funny word with a funny persistence), “and so, Hannah, 
he ’d' made up his mind already not to go into a profession, or anything of 
that sort, and his father will take him into his store this fall, and he ’ll be 
partner after a little, —just clerk it, for form’s sake, you know, I suppose ; 
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and so, his father said, situated as we were, and as long as his son would 
have the means to marry without risking his wife’s support and com- 
fort, that — though — and we’re so very young, he says, and mother says, 
and mother flushed up, and I don’t think she liked it quite — but it’s going 
to be, Hannah. O Hannah! just to think! I’d rather have waited 
another year, and taken another quarter’s music-lessons first, and had.a 
little of my own to make up my clothes in decent style ; but Tom says he’d 
rather have me as I am, and, O Hannah, I’m too happy to live!” 

I did not tell Mary Alice ; I would not have told her for the world, and 
seemed so ugly; but the thought came pouncing on me, hard and fast, that 
I did n’t Believe I could bring myself to it, — not even when it was Tom, — 
not to be married ¢hzs way ; it seemed like being married out of charity, and 
I felt a shamed, wronged feeling for my sister, as if it were a sort of insult ; 
and I wondered, for the first time in my life, why there must always be a 
man to support a girl, and if to de a girl must be to be likely to come to 
what Mary Alice had come to now. But of course I held my tongue, and 
kissed her and kissed her, and said God bless her, and Tom, and all their 
new, strange life ! 

“ Mother will spend winters with us,” ran on Mary Alice. “I asked her 
about it,—she didn’t say she wouldn’t, and summers she’ll go to Uncle 
Peter, I guess ; that letter of his that came this morning was full of it; it’ll 
be pokey up at Uncle Peter’s, but I thought at first she ’d insist on going 
there the year round. I suppose he seems like her own, more, you know. 
But I can’t get much out of mother, anyway. And so we’ll pull along here 
till after the wedding, I guess. I suppose there ’s enough left in Newton to 
buy our potatoes and a little salt meat till then. And as for you—” 

“ As for me,” said I, stoutly, “7 will take care of myself.” 

“O well, you will get married, too, before long,” said Mary Alice, lightly ; 
“and; of course, Tom will always be glad to have you with us as long as 
you feel like it.” 

I did n’t say anything, for I could not have said anything pleasant. I felt 
hurt and perplexed and baffled and bewildered. I left Mary Alice doing her 
hair over, and singing about, just as if we ’d never lost our money, and I ran 
away to find mother. 

I found her in her own room, with the door locked. She came out wiping 
her eyes, when I knocked, but smiling too. I went in and went up to her, 
and put my arms about her, and we looked straight as arrows into each 
other’s eyes. This is what we said. 

“ Mother, ave you going to Mary Alice’s to live, when she is married ?” 

“We ’ll wait and see, Hannah ; she is n’t married yet.” . 

“ Are you going to Uncle Peter’s summers ?” 

“ Perhaps so.” , 

“Uncle Peter is poor.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And Tom will be rich.” 

“Yes, Hannah.” 
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“ Mother, you sha’ n’t go to feel uncomfortable at Uncle Peter’s, nor to 
feel uncomfortable at Tom’s !” 

“Then you must let me go out as a housekeeper, Hannah.” 

“ Mother, I’ll go out as a nurse-maid first, myself! ” 

“ Hannah !” said mother, turning round with a sharp spasm, like a pain, 
all over her dear old face, and suddenly changing her tone and manner, 
“what shall we do?” 

“ Mother!” said I, knowing nothing else to say, “what shall we do? 
What shall we do ?” 

There seemed, at first, but one thing to do; we all settled down to it, out- 
side at least. Mary Alice began to cut out and sew for the wedding, and 
mother looked about to dispose of the lease of the house in September, if 
she could. Mr. Brandywine had always done such things for her. Tom 
offered to do it that time. But I noticed that mother very quietly and gen- 
tly put all offers of help aside, and said, trying to laugh, that, though rather 
late, she thought she would learn a few such things for herself. It was the 
only sort of allusion she ever made to her blunder and her losses, — from 
that point of view. 

In the course of a week we were living along almost as if we were n’t 
“ beggars,” even to the roast-beef, as usual, every ten days; for Mary Alice 
said we should n’t starve mother, at all events, if it took the whole of New- 
ton to feed her. 

By the end of a week I had: begun to think my own plans out. 

It was very easy to say to Mary Alice, “I shall take care of myself,” but 
very uneasy work to find out how to do it. 

“ I suppose you can teach,” said mother, vaguely. 

I supposed I could. I did not know what else there was to do, unless I 
sewed. At odd times I went up stairs and got out my old school-books to 
look over. At others I ransacked the worsted bags and crocheted mats 
with which I had a misty idea of supplying Whitney’s. But when I found 
that I could n’t tell where Patagonia was, and that I spent an hour on a sum 
in Vulgar Fractions, and only got the answer half right then, I felt from 
the bottom of a very bitter heart that I ought to go to school myself 
weeks, months, — years, it seemed to me, before any school would have me 
for a teacher. And when, one day, I finished up a watch-case in pink 
zephyr, and surreptitiously took it into a store on Tremont Row and offered 
it for sale, and was told that they had more watch-cases now than they could 
sell in three seasons, I felt that I was ready to take up a station on the 
Common, and adopt Mary Alice’s sole ideal method of obtaining a living 
when your property was gone. 

In the course of the week I had a letter from my Cousin Louis. I had 
written to her at once, when our trouble came. A thousand times I had 
longed to see her since. There wasn’t one of my easy, well-off friends 
that I wanted to talk to about our affairs ; but Lois had been troubled so 
sorely herself, and had had to work, and was so different. The Battell 
girls, for instance, I had n’t wanted to see since Mr. Brandywine’s letter 
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came ; they called, to be sure, and said they were sorry ; and they had on 
new gloves and sashes, and I could see that they were afraid of tumbling 
themselves behind, all the time, and they did n’t know what to say, nor I 
either. 

Lois was at that time still in Lynn, and finishing off at her high school, 
and working vacations and Saturdays just as she began. She hopes to take 
her first course of medical lectures another season, if nothing happens. 

I had that week times of thinking I might be a doctor, if I weren’t such a 
goose. But I am; and there is the money; or, rather, there zsn’¢ the 
money. That could never be. 

This was Lois’s letter. 


“ My DEAR HANNAH: Of course what I have got used to in my own life 
can’t seem so dreadful to me as it does to you. But the dreadfulness is in 
the newness, I suppose. And I do feel sorry for you. I feel more sorry 
about your mother. It seems to me as if I ought to fall to and help you 
girls support her honorably and comfortably, — for, of course, you will sup- 
port her; she is too old to begin to work for herself. I don’t know what 
Mary Alice can do.” (Lois had not heard about the wedding.) “ But I’ve 
got just one word to say to you, and it must be my last one, for it is school- 
time already. 

“Don’t teach. Don’t,sew. Don’t/ You can’t support yourself either 
way, — to say nothing of the family that is left on your hands to provide 
for now. You seem to me like the father or the elder brother. A great 
responsibility falls on you. You ought to fill it. I think you can, if you 
start with the right ideas. 

“‘ Of course we all think our own ideas right, and mine.is that you should 
go into business. I understand these things better than you do. I’ve seen 
the girls come into the shoe-shops, from sewing and from the little schools they 
get. They looked starved and sick. Their clothes are last year’s fashion, 
—from which you generally may know that a girl is pretty poor. They 
look miserable and discouraged, and when they tell me what they earn, I 
wonder they’re alive. You couldn’t live on it a week. Hannah, in the 
first place, there are too many of us —us women — in the world, you see ; 
and in the next, we all do the same things and run the wages down. 

“If I had a family to support, I should go into business like a boy. If 
you have the spunk to hold out, you can work your way up, like a boy. It 
is n’t being a girl that makes the difference, so much as being girlzsh. 

“Hannah, do you ever remember what my mother used to say to you 
about your ‘chance’? Perhaps you ’ve forgotten, but I have n’t. As soon 
as I heard of what has happened, I thought, ‘Hannah Colby’s chance has 
come! She can make a home for her mother and a woman of herself!’ 

“ Hannah, I believe I’ve got the best work in the world, and I believe 
I’m going to succeed in it, —but I do—I envy you yours —as much as 
ever I did. Of all the ‘chances’ tn the world, the chance to keep one’s 
mother to one’s self seems to me the very sweetest one. 
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“IT send a note to Aunt Colby with this. My love to Mary Alice. 
“Tam yours truly, 
“ Lois MCQUENTIN. 


“P. S. You used to have a knack at putting on the frills, and fixing up 
the flowers, and framing the photographs, and doing the pretty things. I 
wish some friend had influence to find you a place in a fancy store, or 
among pictures or bronzes, or something you would take to. For every bit 
of ¢aking ¢o you'll stand a better chance of working to. 

«1L..M.” 


Lois’s letter gave me an idea. That was something. It was not like 
something to do. But I felt better for it. I-did not read the letter to 
mother, for I wanted to think. 

I had never thought, before, that I cou/d be anything but a seamstress or 
a teacher. Ah, yes,—there! I wondered I had never thought of her 
before. There was Jane Betoyer! 

I ran up stairs and put on my things. Mother asked me what I was 
going to do. I said I was going in town on some errands. She looked 
grave, for we could n’t afford to run in town for every little thing now, and 
I had gone the day before. But'I kissed her, and said I was going to try 
again and sell my mats. And so Iwas. But I hadn’t much idea I should. 
And I wanted to get off myself in a crowded car, where nobody would speak 
to me, and think. And if I thought and thought, till I thought my way 
through a jumble of things, I meant to call on Jane Betoyer. I meant it in 
a minute, with a confused flash of hope of something to come of it. But I 
thought I would n’t speak of it just yet. 

Jane Betoyer was a second cousin of the Battell girls. But they didn’t 
go with her very much. I saw more of her than they did ; —I went to school 
with her one term. 


Jane Betoyer was clerk in a picture-store. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


SK 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE JIMMYJOHNS’ LITTLE AFFAIR 
WITH THE GULLS. 


| at this story will be given a true and exact account of the Jimmyjohns’ 
affair with the gulls, also of the manner in which Jimmy was turned out 
of the little red house at the sea-shore. The account will begin at the time 
of their leaving home. It will explain the reason of their going, and will, in 
fact, tell everything that happened to them just exactly as it happened. 

Mr. Plummer, their father, had bought some salt hay, at a place called 
Stony Point, near the sea-shore ; and one day he sent Ellis Payne, with the 
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ox-cart, to finish making the hay and bring it home. Mr. Plummer told 
Ellis Payne that he himself should be riding that way about noontime, and 
would carry him a warm dinner. He started just after eating his own din- 
ner; Ellis Payne’s was put up in a six-quart tin pail. It being Saturday, 
Mr. Plummer took the Jimmyjohns along. Their mother said they might 
play at Stony Point till Ellis Payne came home, and then ride back on the 
hay., Mr. Plummer was going to the mill. 

Now, the road turned off to the mill a short distance before reaching 
Stony Point, and Mr. Plummer, to save time, told the Jimmyjohns they 
might jump out there, and carry the pail to Ellis Payne, and he would keep 
on to the mill, and then he could take in the umbrella-man. The umbrella- 
man was just turning up that same road. He stopped to have a little fun 
with the twins, jumped them out of the wagon, tried to guess which was 
which, and, when told, turned them round and round to mix them up, then 
tried to guess again, and would have tossed up a cent and said, “ Heads, 
this is Jimmy, tails, this is Johnny,” as he sometimes did, only that the 
horse seemed in somewhat of a hurry. 

Mr. Plummer showed the little boys a scraggy tree, which grew on the 
edge of a bank, near the shore, and told them they would see the oxen as 
soon as they turned the corner where that tree grew. One took hold on one 
side of the pail, and the other on the other, and in that way they walked along 
the shore, keeping pretty close to the bank. It took them only about five or 
ten minutes to reach that tree, and, when the corner was turned, they saw 
the oxen plainly, but could not see Ellis Payne. They kept on, walking 
more slowly, the way being more’ stony, and at last came to the oxen; Ellis 
Payne was not there. The reason of his not being there is as follows. 
Two fields away from the shore stood a small red house all alone by itself, 
in which lived an old woman with her young grandson. The young grand- 
son fell from a chamber window, and broke a bone, and the old woman ran 
to the shore screaming for help, and Ellis Payne had left his work and gone 
to find out what was the matter. 

The Jimmyjohns, seeing some oxen at some distance along the shore, 
thought perhaps those first oxen were not the right ones, and kept on far- 
ther to those other ones. They turned down and walked quite near the 
water, picking up pretty pebbles as they went along, and now and then a 
cockle-shell, or a scallop, or purple muscle. Some of the shells were single, 
others in pairs, which you could open like a cracker. They had a reason for 
picking up the scallops and muscles, which there is no time to mention here. 
Though after all, perhaps it may as well be told. Annetta Plummer was 
going to have a party, and she had not enough scalloped shells to bake her 
cakes in. The cockles were for Effie to put in her arm-dbasket. The Jimmy- 
johns picked up enough of all kinds to fill their pockets, then took off their 
hats and filled those. By that time they had come to the spot where the 
oxen had stood. But no oxen were there, then, and no man; so there was 
nothing better to do than to play in the sand and sail clam-shell boats in 
the little pools. It was a warm day, the water looked cool, and the little 
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Jimmies, as they beheld the rippling waves, felt just like wading in. So it 
was off with shoes and off with stockings, roll up trousers’-legs, and away 
and away with a run and a shout and a dash and a splash and a spatter. A 
little way out from the shore there was a high rock. Not so very, very high, 
just the right height to give them a good seat; and they sat down there; 
feet in the water, heads together, looking down into the water, watching the 
fries darting about so swiftly. 

It is just here that the gull part.of the story comes in. Gulls are large 
sea-birds. They live upon fish, and they are their own fishermen. Some 
may call this the funny part of the story, though those who are ever in such 
a story may not call it the funny part. 

The white-winged gulls were flying about; itis a common thing, at sea- 
side places, to see gulls flying about and skimming over the water. Some- 
times they dip.in their bills and take a fish. The Jimmyjohns sat looking 
down, keeping very still, so as not to scare the fries away. Just what the 
gulls thought of them, no one knows, and it can never be known, for there 
is no way of finding out gulls’ thoughts, which is a pity, it would be so 
curious to know just what they do think about, and how they think it. 
Perhaps those that belong to this story thought the two Jimmyjohns were 
two great fishes, exactly alike, or perhaps they thought hair would be good 
to line nests with. But, whatever they thought, this is what they did. Flew 
down, swift and sudden, upon the boys’ heads, flapped their great wings in 
their faces, clawed their hair, beat them with their beaks. The little fellows 
screamed, jumped, fell down, scrambled up, ran, fell down, then up again, 
got to the shore some way, ran over the sand, over the pebbles, over the 
stones, over the rocks, across wet grass, up a bank, through a field, scream- 
ing all the time as if the gulls were chasing them every step of the way. 
But no doubt the gulls had been just as much frightened as the boys ; for 
they had flown away faster than they came, out of sight, far over the sea. 
The Jimmies sat down on the grass, in the warm sunshine, and rubbed their 
bruises and counted the cuts in their feet. Johnny’s left knee was quite 
lame, and the heel of the other foot had been badly cut by a piece of clam- 
shell. 

By this time it was quite late in the afternoon. The boys began to feel 
hungry, and talked of going to get the pail and eating some of the dinner. 
One guessed it would be stealing to do that, and the other guessed it would 
not be stealing. At last they agreed to go and get their hats and shoes and 
stockings, and the pail, and find Ellis Payne, and ask him to give them a lit- 
tle piece of his gingerbread. 

It was pretty hard work, going back over those sharp stones and that 
coarse, stubbed grass, barefoot. To be sure, they came that way, but they 
were frightened then, and only thought of the gulls. That grass; why, its 
edges were so sharp it seemed as if little knives were cutting into their 
feet! They walked on their heels, on their toes, on the sides of their feet, 
almost on the tops of them sometimes; and so hobbled along slowly. 
Rather too slowly, for, by the time they reached the shore, somebody had 
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been there before them and taken all their things. What body? Why, a 
body you have heard of before. A body tliat has done great mischief. A 
body that had carried off bigger things than six-quart tin pails. A body 
that is said to get furious at times, and to do, then, the most terrible things. 
Have you never heard of a body of water, called the mighty ocean? That 
was it. The mighty ocean rushed up that pebbly shore and swallowed up 
hats, shoes, stockings, dinner-pail, dinner and all! To speak in plain 
words, the tide had risen and covered them. 

The Jimmies never thought of that, until a man came along,—a man 
with a horse-cart, and told them. ‘“ Why,” said he, “no use looking ; the 
tide has carried them off!” 

When the man had gone, the boys went up from the water to look for 
Ellis Payne. Johnny’s heel was in such a bad state he could only step with 
the toes of that foot, and, in going over the sharp stones, he cut the ball of 
the same foot, so that he could not step with it at all ; and when they came 
to the stubbed grass that cut like little knives, he held up one foot and 
hopped on the other, and, getting tired of that, he walked on his knees. 
Jimmy laughed at him, but in the midst of his laughing cried out, “Ou! 
ou!” and was glad enough to come down upon his own knees. And so 
they went on a while, but, finding knee-walking hard to do, and apt to make 
knee-walkers roll over, they tried hand-walking and knee-walking both, 
which is all the same as crawling. 

And now comes that part of the story where Jimmy was turned out of a 
house. 

While those boys had been picking up shells, and playing in the sand, 
and wading, and watching the fries, and running away from gulls, and dry- 
ing their clothes in the sun, and counting their cuts, and hobbling up and 
down the shore, the sun had been sinking lower and lower and lower ; and 
Ellis Payne had finished making the hay and gone home with it. It is sad to 
think how hungry Ellis Payne must have been! The boys were hungry, 
too, and that may have been the reason why they went toward the little red 
house. It stood two fields away from the shore, as has already been 
stated. When they reached the last field, Johnny lay down in the grass, 
close by a row of wild-plum bushes, and cried. He said he could not walk 

_any more. Jimmy said he would go into that house, and if any woman gave 
him anything he would bring Johnny some. But when he reached the 
house, he was too bashful to open the door, and stayed in the wood-shed 
quite a long time, till he saw a woman go in. 

After Jimmy had been gone a few moments, Johnny heard a noise of 
some one walking near, and soon an old woman came out from behind the 
bushes, with some leaves in her hand. She went close to Johnny and asked 
him what he was lying there for, bareheaded. Johnny told her he had a 
lame knee and a sore heel and he could n’t walk. 

“ Don’t tell me that!” said she. “ Didn’t I just see you running across 
the field ?” 

“ No— ma’am —’t was n’t —I,” sobbed Johnny. 
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The Jimmyjohns and the Gulls. 


“Don’t tell we / Don’t tell we/” cried the old woman ; and she walked 
off, picking now and then a leaf as she went. The leaves were plantain- 
leaves, for the bruises of her little grandson, who had fallen out of the 
chamber-window. The boy she saw running across the field was Jimmy. 

When that old woman had finished picking leaves, she went back into the 
house ; and hardly had she spread the leaves out on the table, when Jimmy 
put his head in at the door, slowly, then his shoulders, then the rest of 
himself. 

“ What do you want here?” cried the old woman. “ Didn’t you tell me 
you could n’t walk ?” 

“ No— ma’am,” Jimmy answered, frightened almost out of his breath. 

“Oh! oh! oh! what a big story-teller you are!” cried the woman. 
“Off with you! Quick, too! I don’t want such a boy as you are, in my 
house with my little Sammy !” 

By the time she had got as far as “ my little Sammy,” Jimmy was out of 
the house and at the first pair of bars, and, being in a terrible fright, ran 
back to Johnny as fast as he could go. 

Johnny was sitting there, hugging somebody. What body? Nota body 
of water is meant this time, but a lively, loving, frisking, barking little body, 
named Caper. And close behind came Mr. Plummer. When Ellis Payne 
came home without the Jimmyjohns, Mr. Plummer put the horse into the 
light wagon, and took Caper, and went to look after them. 

Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 
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ABOUT FROGS AND TOADS. 


Frogs, Young Frogs, and Tadpoles. 


iw Cousin Tim entered the room where Rufus and Ella were, one day, he 
stopped and had a right good laugh at the ludicrous sight that met his 
eyes. 

“Why, boy! what ave you about ?” he cried. 

“Learning to swim!” Rufus answered. “Tickle him again, Ella!” 

Ella tickled something in a tub, with the end of a switch she held in her 
hand; while Rufus, lying flat, and very much sprawled out, on the dining- 
table, looked over the edge of it at the said something, and then began to 
kick prodigiously. 

The tub — as Cousin Tim saw, through the tears of fun that dimmed his 
eyes —was about half full of water, and in the water was a small, spotted 
frog, from which Rufus was thus taking his lesson in swimming. As Ella 
tickled it, at his request, it would dart from side to side, or float languidly on 
the surface until she gave it a more decided poke, then dive and swim two or 
three times about the tub, under water. 

“Need n’t laugh!” said Rufus. ‘“ My Book of Games says the frog is 
the best model for swimming, so I caught one, and brought him up here, 
and put him in the tub, and am trying his style. Tickle him some more, 
Ella!” 
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“ What do you think of it, as far as you’ve got?” Cousin Tim inquired. 

“It’s a good style for a frog, and it does pretty well for a boy on a table,” 
replied Rufus, kicking away rapidly ; “ but it isn’t the way men swim. See! 
he does n’t use his arms at all, but just folds ’em against his breast, and 
kicks, and makes long jumps through the water.” Then, seeing the absurd- 
ity of a boy’s trying to swim in that way, Rufus exclaimed, “I believe it’s 
all a humbug; the man who wrote that never took lessons of a frog!” 

“T agree with you,” said Cousin Tim. ‘He was deceived by the general 
resemblance of a frog’s legs to a man’s. But look here!” — taking up the 
frog, and stretching out one of its hind legs, — “these feet and limbs were 
made for taking long leaps, either in or out of the water. When he sits 
still, he is always ready for a jump. Just see what long feet and toes he 
has!” 

“What great eyes, too! And what a mouth!” said Ella. “ What do 
frogs live on?” 

-“ All sorts of small live creatures which they can catch, — worms, bugs, 
slugs, and snails ; and sometimes a big bull-frog will gobble down larger 
game, as I have good reason to remember. When I was a boy about your 
age, Rufus, I undertook to raise ducks by a little pond near our house ; and 
you can imagine my delight when the first young brood of seven lovely little 
ducklings went into the water. All at once, as I was watching them from a 
little distance, I heard a splash and a peep, —and there were only six. I 
ran into the water, which was shallow, and saw, under a lily-pad, an enor- 
mous frog, with my poor little duckling’s legs just disappearing down his 
throat! He swam off with it, and I gave chase ; but ’t was no use ; he got 
among the weeds, and I lost him. A day or two after, there were only five 
ducks ; and soon there were only four. In my wrath and despair, I then 
baited a fish-hook with a large-winged grasshopper, — skipped it along on 
the water, — suddenly heard another splash ; it was my jolly bull-frog, that 
had risen to my bait like a pickerel, and got so well hooked, that I made out 
to land him, big as he was. Well, he never caught any more of my young 
ducks, you may be sure!” 

“ This is n’t a bull-frog, is it ?” said Ella. 

“ No; this is what we call a pickerel frog, because it makes an excellent 
bait for fish. Pike, pickerel, bass, and large perch are very fond of it. But 
fishing with a frog is cruel sport. Pickerel care only for live bait, and so the 
poor little thing must be kept alive on the hook, which is passed carefully 
through his back, just under the backbone. The pickerel sees him kicking, 
makes a dart at him, and seizes frog, hook, and all. If the fish does not 
take him in the course of ten or fifteen minutes, he will drown.” 

“ A frog drown!” exclaimed Rufus. 

“Certainly. Though he can stay under water a.long time, he must in 
a few minutes come up to breathe, or he will drown, like any other air- 
breathing creature. He is called amphibious, — that is, living both on land 
and in the water,— but he cannot live wholly in the water, except in his 
tadpole state.” 
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“ What do you mean by that?” asked Ella. 

“The frog’s eggs —” 

“ But a frog does n’t lay eggs, Cousin Tim!” 

“Yes it does, Ella, a great quantity of them. You may have seen in ditches, 

or by the shores of ponds, a mass of stuff, something like thin jelly, full of 

. little black spots. That is frogs’ spawn, and the black spots are the eggs. 
One frog lays enough to people a whole neighborhood, if all were hatched 





al and prospered. But fishes, water-snakes, and even the frogs themselves, 
K prey upon them ; and the little tadpoles, when they have nothing else to eat, 
” will eat each other.” 
» “Tadpoles, —those are what we call Jo//iwogs,” Rufus explained to his 
. sister. 
“They are hatched out of the black specks in the spawn, — little, black, 

o wiggling, flat-headed, long-tailed creatures, resembling fishes rather than 

frogs. Instead of the lungs of frogs they have the gills of fishes ; and they 
5) swim with their tails, like eels. But soon their legs begin to appear, and 
” their tails to disappear ; air-breathing lungs are developed ; and for a while 
. they are half polliwog and half frog. By watching a ditch or pool carefully, 
. you may see them in all these stages, — the little black polliwogs, young 
e frogs with tails not yet quite absorbed, and perfect frogs, swimming, or sit- 
. ting on the shore. 
I “‘ You were surprised,” Cousin Tim continued, “to learn that frogs could 
7 drown. There is another still more curious thing about them, —they can’t 
a drink! So learned men say, who ought to know. They absorb water 
r through the skin, — I mean the frogs, not the learned men, although ‘hey 
: may do the same thing in a degree. Once, when we were on board ship, 


and had no water fit ‘to drink, I quenched my thirst by keeping my clothes 
drenched in sea-water, — a trick I learned of the sailors. A thirsty frog has 
been known to absorb more than its own weight of water in the course of a 
few hours.” 

8 “Ts it true that in France they eat frogs?” Rufus asked. 

“Yes, and very good eating they are. I have tried them. It is only the 
hind-quarters, though, that are eaten; and they are considered a delicacy. 
Near Paris there are regular froggeries, which supply the markets. The 
frogs are caught very rapidly by a strip of red flannel on the end of a fish- 
line ; they snap at the bait, entangle their teeth in the woollen threads, — for 
a frog has teeth, —and are taken out of the water before they can let go. 
- A large number are taken to market alive in a tub ; and there sits a market- 
woman, ready to take them out, kill, and dress them for you on the spot, 
throwing all but the hind-quarters into another tub. It is a. green frog, dif- 
ferent from any species in this country.” 

“T saw a farmer, last summer,” said Rufus, “catch a little frog, and make 
it jump down the throat of one of his oxen, that had got heated; he said the 
frog would cool the ox, and maybe save its life.” 

“And now I'll tell you what I’ve seen, Rufus; I’ve seen a boy take a 
small frog, and make it jump down his own throat!” 
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“ What for?” cried Ella, horrified. 

“ For fun, — for bravado, — to show what he could do; what does ever a 
boy do foolish things like that for ? 

“The frog’s natural enemies, besides bad boys, are fishes, birds, and 
snakes, — especially snakes. He is a dainty morsel for almost any of the 
serpent species big enough to swallow him. And I have seen a snake swal- 
low one five or six times as large as its own head. The reptile’s jaws sepa- 
rate, and its mouth stretches enormously, while the huge morsel goes down. 
It begins at one leg, and the poor little sufferer will be perhaps an hour 
going alive down the throat. When he is about half swallowed, the two 
look so much like one creature, that I can readily understand the mistake 
once made by a little girl I knew, who ran to her mother, crying, ‘O, come 
and see! here’s a toad with a great long tail to it!’ It was a frog in the 
jaws of a small black snake not one quarter as thick as itself.” 

“Where do the frogs come from, when people say they rain down?” 
Rufus asked. “ You’ve heard tell of /rog showers, have n’t you?” 

“Yes, and in nearly all cases I believe the frogs were near at hand, — 
just changed from tadpoles, perhaps, or hidden in the mud because of the 
dry weather, — when the shower called them out, and, appearing where none 
were seen before, they really seemed to have rained down. Though I have 
no doubt but in rare cases frogs, and even fishes, have been taken up by 
whirlwinds or water-spouts, and that they have afterwards fallen, as it were, 
from the clouds.” 

“ And I ’ve heard of frogs, — or maybe it was toads,” said Rufus, — “ that 
had been buried in a rock for thousands of years, and that jumped out alive 
at last, when the rock was split open! What do you think of that?” 

“TI once travelled fifty miles,” replied Cousin Tim, “to see a block of 
slatestone, out of which a toad had hopped when it was split by the quarry- 
men. I saw the toad, too, alive and hearty, and talked with the men who 
took it out. The cell in which it had been imprisoned was about the size 
of the creature, and it was several inches below the surface of the rock. I 
was, of course, thoroughly convinced of the fact that a toad could live 
embedded in stone for perhaps ten thousand years. They lie torpid in 
winter, you know; and this toad, I reasoned, had crept into the mud 
ages ago, to take his winter’s sleep, the mud had hardened about him, light 
and air were excluded, and he had waked at the cracking of the rock, after a 
nice little Rip Van Winkle nap of nobody knows how many centuries! I 
have also heard of toads being taken out of holes in trees, in which they 
had lain while the wood grew all about them, and shut them in.” 

“ And do you really believe in such things, Cousin Tim?” 

“T did then, Rufus, for I was an inexperienced boy. But I now know 
that men of science, who have tried experiments with toads, have shown 
pretty conclusively that they can live only a short time without food and air.” 

‘“ Then how did the toads get into the rock, or the tree? Or was there 
some humbug about it all?” 

“No humbug at all, Rufus. But I am convinced now, that the way of it 
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was simply this: The young toads, as soon as thrown upon the tender 
mercies of the world, in which they have their living to get, make for some 
moist, sheltered nook, where they can take life coolly and comfortably, and 
thrive. Some burrow in the ground, some crawl under stones, and some — 
what more natural ?—creep into crevices in rocks and the roots of trees. 
Now, many insects frequent just such crevices; and you can imagine your 
young toad getting a handsome living without going away from home ; with- 
out even stepping out of his door. He grows, and is soon, perhaps, too 
large to pass out of his door at all; he fills his cell; and there he dies, 
unless the rock or tree is split open in time to save him, when he hops 
out into the daylight —and the newspapers! So I believe that the toad I 
saw had crept into the cell where he was found, through a small crack which 
we did not observe after the stone was broken, and that there he had lived 
until he was much too large to get out.” 

“ How are young toads hatched ?” asked Rufus. 

“ Very much like young frogs. Although toads do not appear so fond of 
the water as frogs are, and can live away from it, you may often see them, 
especially at evening, in dry weather, about the edges of pools and ditches. 
They lay their eggs in the water, which are first hatched as tadpoles, which 
change to little toads, very much as young frogs change. Yet young toads 
sometimes appear where it seems hardly possible that the eggs could have 
been laid in water ; and it is probable that, in merely moist places, they pass 
very quickly from the tadpole state. There is a curious South American 
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species that does n’t lay its eggs in the water at all. It is called the Surinam 
toad. The male takes the eggs, and fastens them to the back of the female, 
where they stick, and are hatched in little cells in her skin, and are carried 
about by her wherever she goes, till they change from tadpoles to young 
toads, and peep out of their holes, and are finally ready to hop out and begin 
life on their own account.” 

“What is the great difference between a frog and a toad?” Ella asked, 
looking carefully at the frog, which had been put back into the tub. 

“The great difference is, that a toad’s hind legs are shorter, he has no 
teeth like the frog, his body is more clumsy, and he has a warty skin.” 

“ Will he poison you ?” 

“No, Rufus, not if you let him alone. He is not only a harmless, but a 
very useful creature, destroying in a garden a great many insects injurious to 
vegetation. His tongue darts out swiftly at any bug or fly in motion, and it 
disappears down his throat. But the toad, which can neither run nor fly 
away from its enemies, has a weapon of defence. A dog will drop one 
very quickly, if he is rash enough to take it into his mouth. The warts 
on its back secrete a fluid which some think is venomous, and which is cer- 
tainly very disagreeable to the mouth and eyes. I have heard of a man 
who, to win a wager, bit a toad’s head off, and nearly died in consequence, 
his throat and tongue became so horribly swollen. But there is no danger 
at all in handling toads, unless you have a scratch or sore on your hands, 
when you may possibly suffer some effects of the venom. 

“ Toads shed their skins,” Cousin Tim went on; “and I once watched 
one as it tore off its jacket, which was getting quite ragged, and then, turn- 
ing about, swallowed it! And I once knew a little girl that tamed a toad, so 
that it would come and eat out of her hand. 

“ But come, let’s go out now, and find one; we will compare your frog 
with it ; and, ugly and repulsive as you think it, I will show you that there 
is one thing wonderfully beautiful about it,—its eye, which Shakespeare 
calls the ‘ precious jewel in its head.’ ” 

Harvey Wilder. 
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SALLY SWAN. 
A BABY BALLAD. 


O HAVE you heard how Sally Swan 
9 Went out one pleasant day, 
To find some dandelion-greens, 

But only lost her way? 


With knife and basket in her hand, 
Through many lots she strayed, 





Sally Swan. 


Where cowslips glittered fresh and cool, 
And noisy brooklets played. 


The dandelions just began 
To blossom everywhere ; 

And trooping eyebrights looked at her, 
With tiny faces fair, 


The wind-flowers nodded on the hill, 
The adder-tongues below ; 

And here were pink arbutus-buds, 
And there a drift of snow. 


So many sweet things blossoming, 
Such twittering in the trees! 

It seemed as if the sunshine smiled 
Our little maid to please. 


She scrambled over many a fence, 
And dropped her basket too ; 

She did not care so much for that, 
The violets were so blue. 


But, always looking on the ground, 
At blossoms and at greens, 

The child was lost, like Hop-’my-Thumb, 
Without his friendly beans. 


She gazed about, but all was strange, 
The wood, the pond, the hill; 

The pine-trees whispered overhead, 
The wind blew keen and shrill. 


A sudden bleat !—a flock of sheep 
Fled galloping away. 

How wild they looked! what frightened them ? 
Some dreadful beast of prey! 


Then Sally ran, by terror sped, 
Across the pastures brown ; 

She wet her little weary feet, 
And tore her apron down 


Beside the rags that decked a brier 
She stumbled down at last; 

O, where was mother? Where was home ?— 
What made them run so fast? 
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She sobbed, and cried, and sobbed again ; 
The sun was sinking, too; 

So, hungry, tired, and lost beside, 
What could poor Sally do? 


But, joyful sight! behold a barn 
She had not seen before ; 

‘ Against the hillside, just ajar, 
She saw the hay-mow door. 


The ragged apron flying wide, 
Once more away she sped ; 
And on the soft and fragrant hay 
Laid down her sleepy head. 


When morning came, and roosters crowed, 
And Sally looked around, 

She saw a ladder on the mow, 
And clambered to the ground. 


Why, what is this? the dusty chaise, 
The wagon, and the cow, — 

Old friends that dumbly stand and stare ; 
Where is poor Sally now? 


As true as truth, the barn she knew 
Where every day she played; 

There stood old Robin in the stall, 
And mightily he neighed. 


For Sally all the livelong day 
Had wandered round and round ; 
And when she seemed to lose her way 
It was her home she found! 


This is the moral of my song: 
Whoever goes astray, 
Had better wander home again, 


As Sally did that day. 
Rose Terry. 
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THE OLD CIDER-MILL. 


ESTERDAY they tore down the old cider-mill at the Lynches’. Its 
place, or rather its office, is to be taken by a little cast-iron one set in 
the stable. 

Odd enough it will seem to go past the Lynch farm now, and miss the old 
mill, for it was a very conspicuous object where it stood, three or four rods 
back from the house, with its great hopper and mash-wheel encircled by 
the deep-trodden path where old Sib used to plod endlessly through the 
brisk October days, grinding all the cider-apples of the neighborhood. 
And there were the great posts and cross-beam of the press, massive pine 
timbers, eighteen inches square, that had a certain Cyclopean look, fit to 
make a boy stare, and put large ideas into his head. There, too, were the 
big, steaming heaps of tan-colored “ pummy” (pomace), and the great sour- 
smelling trough into which the ground apple fell and was thence conveyed 
to the hoops. 

For several seasons, however, the huge wooden jack-screws have been out 
of the lofty cross-beam, and the mash-wheel has grown toothless. Indeed, 
the old mill has never been quite itself since the Maine (Liquor) Law made 
a revolution in the neighborhood. But the great.pine posts stood fast, 
and bade fair to do so for another half-century, to the wonder of strangers. 

“Say, old fellow! is that the gallows?” a passing “runner” demanded 
of Uncle Billy Clives, who, one day, sat nodding under the balm-o’-gilead, a 
little beyond. 

Now, Uncle Billy has always been a steady consumer of the beverage of 
which the old mill may be considered a shrine, and was even at that moment 
a little under the potency of its influence. 

“Gallus!” quoth the old fellow. ‘“ Wal, fust an’ larst it’s sarved mea 
sight wuss than a gallus cud ’a’ done.” 

It may be remarked that Uncle Billy stoutly denies this confession in his 
sober moments. It is only when “ half seas over ” that he frankly owns how 
sadly drink has ruined him. 

But at present my story relates to the last years of the old mill’s active 
career, during which it was at certain seasons put to a special, but less 
legitimate use, the precise nature of which long remained a mystery. This 
was when the Lynch girls, then verging toward young womanhood, were all 
at home, — Lucreesh, Cad, Jess, and Lorette, a merry lot, rosy, and “ full 
of the old cat.” 

We had a custom in that neighborhood —a custom not confined to that 
neighborhood, I may add—of hanging May-baskets; a sort of paper 
valentine, made basket-form to hold more substantial tokens than mere 
poetry ; but, as the writer has already described this custom in a former 
number, nothing need here be said concerning it, further than that the hang- 
ing part was generally followed by a hot pursuit of the hanging parties, who, 
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if caught, were subject to no end of laughable ignominy. The Lynch girls, 
swift of foot as Diana herself, sometimes captured the lads who ventured to 
append favors to their door ; and then came the droll part, the part which 
has to do with the old cider-mill. Whenever they had caught any of the 
boys, there would be plenty of exultant Jowwow while they took him back 
to where the old mill stood, then extravagant ejaculations, often yells of gen- 
uine distress, and no end of humble begging. The girls did something to 
him there at the old cider-mill. What it was, whether they stuffed his 
mouth with “pummy,” or pinched his toes in the mash-wheel, was not 
very clear to the other lads. And of the three or four boys they had thus 
misused, not one could be got to tell what the girls had done to him, —it 
was something he didn’t like to talk about. 

Now, I will wager that some one of my readers is saying that he should 
just like to see the four girls that could hustle him back there to that mill 
and stuff 47s mouth with ground apple! Well, sir, I should just like to see 
how you would go to work to help yourself, with four girls all laughing and 
pulling at you. What would youdo? Double up your fist? Ah, but you 
know that it’s morally impossible to hit one of the soft, calico-ey things, — 
after you’ve doubled it! It’s about the best way to let ’em work, and bear 
it all with your best grin. 

This sort of thing had been going on for two springs, aren late in May, 
a cousin (some degrees removed) of the writer’s came on from New York, 
where his father resides, to make us all a visit, and stay through the sum- 
mer. His name, as he wrote it, was Horace G. Melcher, the G standing for 
the late great editor; but we knew him as “Hod” simply. I wonder 
whether Mr. Greeley’s early playfellows used to call him Hod! 

Well, Hod was a pretty good sort of fellow. Of course, he had on a few 
airs ; but then we expect that in city boys—at first. They do have a good 
many advantages over country lads, and I don’t know that it is anything 
more than fair that they should snub us a little. Hod, by the way, was then 
thirteen past. He ridiculed the “style” of the young ladies of the neighbor- 
hood ; and, no doubt, they seemed to him different from the girls he had 
been used to seeing. But he took a very lively interest in May-baskets ; 
and, although May had soon given place to June, we still kept up the fun on 
odd evenings,—only now they were no longer May-baskets, but June- 
boxes, — every fruit in its season. 

Thanks to the good counsels which our mutual playfellow, Tom Edwards, 
and I gave him, Hod had thus far kept out of the clutches of the fair 
Lynches. But, like many another, he soon got impatient of advice. He 
did n’t see the good of skulking behind fences and into bush clumps. He 
was very certain they could n’t catch him ; indeed, he would like to see the 
girl that could catch him in a fair race. He grew bolder; and one night 
(the third June-box, I think), the door opening close upon our knock, he 
dashed out into the road, yelled, and ran off in full view of his eager pursu- 
ers. We heard him go down the road at full pound, with a spiteful pit-pat 
of girls’ shoes hard behind. 
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Very possibly he might have escaped them; but, coming where the 
unfenced common skirted the road, he assayed to tack off across it. Here 
a treacherous stone-hole masked by high brakes and blueberry-bushes 
received him all in a heap. The next moment the pretty Philistines were 
upon him. A peal of triumphant laughter from the common told us the rest ; 
for Tom and I, meanwhile, had hurried off back of the house, past the old 
cider-mill, and plunged into the thicket of balm-o’-gilead sprouts which had 
sprung up about the trunk of the old tree. Throwing ourselves full length 
under this green coppice, we lay quiet. The twilight had not quite faded 
out in the northwest ; in the east the rim of the late-rising moon was just 
peeping over ; it brightened as Hod’s captors came back with him. Every 
few steps there would be a tussle ; the prisoner seemed a good deal inclined 
to resist. Then followed by an invariable “‘ No you don’t, sir!” 

“ Now, don’t hold a fellow so!” we could hear Hod remonstrating. 
Then the girls would laugh mockingly, and exhort him to come along, telling 
him how ungallant it was to run away from young ladies. “ Now, don’t tear 
yourself away! See us home, do! We’ve got something pretty to show 
you, — something you ’ll like!” etc. 

On they came past the house, and made straight for the cider-mill ; then 
we heard boards rattle and the old wooden screws squeak. Secretly tickled, 
and not a little curious, Tom and I got our heads up and peeped out from 
amongst the sprouts. 

“ Now, what’s the use!” Hod was pleading. “I say, you girls, what are 
ye going to do to a feller!” : 

Then came a prolonged scrimmage. Round they went, all over the back 
yard. Hod was making a desperate effort to get away. No use; they held 
on to him and brought him up under the high posts of the press again, all 
panting. 

“T?ll be blamed,” whispered Tom, “if they hain’t got him up on the 
bench where the pummy-hoop is ! ” 

Then came another struggle and clatter. “‘ Now — now — now, please 
don’t!” ejaculated Hod. But the wicked sprites only laughed the louder. 

“There!” muttered Tom, “if they haven’t got him into the hoop and 
got the follower down on to him! Good gracious, Kit! I believe they’re 
going to squeeze him! They ’re turning the screws !” ; 

We began to be a little alarmed for Hod. Not that we thought they 
would “squash him up” knowingly ; but they had an enormous power in 
hand ; and girls sometimes lack discretion. 

Creak — creak — squeak / We could see Cad and Jess turning the levers 
to bring the screw-heads down on to the follower. Lucreesh and Lorette 
were holding the follower over him. 

“OQ, you ’ll make a splendid cheese !” they were saying. 

I don’t think Hod fairly divined their intentions until the follower began 
to press him. Then he squirmed in good earnest; but they had him hard 
and fast. 

“ Now, boy,” says Cad, “ what was you at our door for?” 
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“To hang a June-box,” said Hod, candidly. 

“0, youwas! Who was it with you?” 

“I don’t want to tell that,” said Hod, honorably. 

“Don’t you?” Creak— squeak. 

“Oh!” Creak— squeak. “Oh!— Tom Edwards—Oh-h! and Kit— 

h-h-h!” 

They eased up, laughing as only such a mischievous pack can, 

“ Where did Tom and Kit run to?” 

“T don’t know,” said Hod ; and really he did not know. 

“ Try and think,” says Jess. Creak — squeak. 

“TI honestly don’t know!” vociferated Hod. Sgueak—creak. “Oh! 
—up the road. Oh-h!—over into the wood. Oh! oh!” 

Torture has made many a martyr lie, no doubt, when the truth was n’t 
satisfactory to his inquisitors. 

“You ’re the fellow from New York, ain’t you?” demanded Jess; “the 
one they call Hod!” 

“ Yes— yes! from New York! I’m Hod!” 

“Hod is a droll name; what does it stand for?” 

“Stands for Horace.” 

“ Horace, what else ?” 

“ Horace Melcher.” 

“ Any middle name ?” 

Hod hesitated. He was then very sensitive about his second name, New 
York folks were laughing so much at his great namesake. 

* Come, what’s your middle name?” questioned Cad. 

“ My middle initial ’s G,” replied Hod, trying to compromise it. 

“ Well, but what does that G stand for?” 

No answer. Creak — squeak — creak. “O, now!” Creak— creak. “Oh! 
— Greeley !—oh!— Horace Greeley —oh-h !” 

Then they eased up to laugh over him, and says Lucreesh, “ How much 
is your father worth, Horace Greeley?” 

“ Nothing!” exclaimed Hod, irritated at the sound of his full name. 

“ Reckon again!” cried Cad. 

We heard the screws going; and Hod very quickly arrived at different fig- 
ures: “ Oh !— forty thousand dollars — oh!” he roared out. 

“That’s good!” said ’Creesh. ‘“ But you don’t like our style, I hear!” 

“ No, I don’t!” muttered Hod. 

“Don’t you—now?” Sgueak — creak —creak. 

“O yes! Ido! Ido/ Ipo!! O-h-h-h!” 

* Would n’t you like to kiss us, Hoddy?” said Cad, after a pause. 

“Id like to bite ye!” growled the oppressed Horace. 

“O,no,no,no! There’sadear boy! Kiss us, won’t you?” Creak. 

“Yes! Yes! Iwill! Let me up!” 

“1’m afraid you ’ll back out, if we let you clean out of the hoops,” said 
Jess. “We'll let you part way up.” 

And the jades actually made him salute them all round, with his head just 
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up over the edge of the hoop and the follower held ready to crowd him 
down again, if he bit, instead. Then they let him get out and go with a 
chime of “ Good night, Hoddy,” and “ How do you like our ‘style’ ?” 

Hod made himself scarce forthwith. Tom and I waited till the “coast 
was clear,” then crept out and went home. Hod had gone to bed. 

Next morning I heard Tom asking him what the girls did to him. 

“ None of your business !” said he, shortly. 

But afterwards, whenever we found it necessary to take him down a little, 
we would sing out, “Oh !— Greeley —Oh!” That would “ fetch him.” 

Ah, well, those days are all past and gone now, like the old cider-mill. 
Hod is of late junior partner in the mercantile house of which his father is 
the head ; and if this little story should come to his eye, — well, I guess he 
will stand it ; he stood a worse pressure in the old “ pummy-hoop.” 

The pretty Lynches are gone, too; they went “ off to the factory”; and 
that was the last of them, so far as concerns our home neighborhood. Last 
spring, one of them (poor Jess), quite thin and faded, and with eyes preter- 
naturally bright, came back to cough out the few remaining weeks of her 
life; the others are now part and parcel of that great, dreary factory-town, — 
an ever-hungry monster which has already devoured all the bloom and 
beauty of each rural neighborhood far around it. 

C. A. Stephens. 


TRAVELLING IN THE AIR. 


] SUPPOSE every boy or girl who has read the story of “ Darius Green 
and his Flying-Machine ” wonders whether it will ever become possible 
for men to fly. Why should n’t we fly, indeed? Why should n’t artificial 
wings work as well as those made by nature ? 

So not only children, but many learned and eminent men have reasoned 
in bygone years, and vast numbers of attempts to navigate the air have been 
made. Wings have been invented, kites of huge dimensions have been 
tried, and still stranger modes of flying have prevailed in the popular belief. 
We hear of witches flying through the air astride of broomsticks, and of 
wonderful magicians who could soar easily from place to place. At one 
time it was seriously believed that if an egg-shell were filled with fresh dew 
gathered early in the morning, and then placed at the foot of a ladder lean- 
ing against a house, it would, as the sun rose higher and higher, be attracted 
upwards, mount graddally from round to round, and at last reach the very 
tops of the chimneys. And one brilliant genius actually proposed to make 
huge artificial globes resembling immense egg-shells, fill them with certain 
chemicals instead of dew, and have them lifted by the sun’s attraction into 
the loftier regions of the air! 
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There are a great many legends about men who have succeeded in 
flying, or who have made machines which could fly. Archytas, a famous 
Greek geometer, is said to have constructed a mechanical dove which flew 
by means of springs concealed within it. And everybody has heard of 
Icarus, “ him and his daddy Deedalus,” who managed to get up such a nice 
little accident some thousands of years ago. Their wings were made partly 
of wax, and Icarus, soaring too near the sun, was thrown to the earth and 
killed, because his pinions melted. Some other failures of a similar kind 
have happened in modern times ; and people trying to fly from lofty places 
have met with serious falls. A few centuries ago an Italian priest con- 
trived a pair of artificial wings, and flew from the top of Stirling Castle in 
Scotland. Falling to the ground, he broke his thigh, but even then did not 
quite lose his faith in the possibility of flying. His excuse for falling was 
very queer. He said that in constructing his wings he had used feathers of 
all sorts, those of dunghill fowls as well as those of eagles. He had put in 
too many of the former, and their natural attraction for the dungheap had 
brought him down. 

A disaster of a different kind happened in Swabia, in 1750. During a 
great festival some priests, wishing to make a grand display, devised a strange 
flying-machine. It was a large, but very light, hollow framework of reeds, 
shaped like a man. This was set on fire and launched before a strong wind, 
sailing gallantly. Soon, however, it blew against the chimney of a house, 
ignited the roof, and the whole town was destroyed. 

But why did all these attempts at flying fail? Why has every flying 
man got such tumbles? Simply because his wings were not large enough 
to support his weight ; and if they had been large enough, he would not 
have possessed the strength necessary to manage them. But the birds 
have wings of sufficient size, and strength enough too for their control! 
Yes, but the birds have certain great advantages over us. Their bones 
being hollow and filled with air, their bodies are very light ; for the express 
purpose of working their wings, they are provided with muscles of the most 
powerful kind. It is even said that a swan can strike with its wing a blow 
so severe as to break a man’s leg. Just examine a fowl prepared for table, 
and notice the great quantity of meat upon its breast. The rest of the body 
may be mere skin and bone, and yet the breast will be full and solid. All 
that meat is simply the muscle which worked the creature’s wings. If we 
had hollow bones and such large breast-muscles we too might soar. ~ 

But, although we are unable to fly, and can hardly hope even to succeed 
in so doing, we have yet other means of navigating the air. The invention 
of the balloon has enabled us to travel from place to place with great velocity, 
and to ascend to heights where even the most courageous and powerful 
birds dare not venture. We merely fill a large silken globe with something 
lighter than cold air, and make it lift us with it as it rises. We may use 
either heated air or hydrogen gas, the latter being the better of the two, and 
exclusively employed at the present day. 

Before the balloon was actually invented, many conjectures were made 
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as to the possibility of such a contrivance. At last, two brothers named 
Montgolfier, paper-makers at Annonay in France, constructed the first bal- 
loon. This was a small cloth bag, which, filled with heated air, rose to the 
ceiling of a room. Soon afterwards the experiment was repeated out of 
doors on a large scale, with perfect success ; and, on the 5th of June, 1783, 
the brothers gave the first public exhibition of their discovery. A large 
balloon of cloth was filled with hot air, in the presence of a vast assemblage 
of spectators, and, after rising a thousand feet, and travelling horizontally 
for more than a mile, descended without the slightest injury. A great many 


2 


Early Balloon. 


experiments followed, and France became wild with enthusiasm upon the 
subject of balloons. They were sent up in Paris before immense multitudes, 
hydrogen gas, which is only one fourteenth as heavy as air, being used to 
fill them. The balloons went up alone, mere spectacles to be gazed upon, 
but no one ascended with them. 

This did not last long, however; only for a very few months. Soon a 
large balloon was sent up, carrying with it, in a basket, a sheep, a cock, and 
aduck. These creatures rose to a considerable height, travelled quite a dis- 
tance, and descended in safety. Men grew bolder, and, on the 15th of 
October, 1783, a young Frenchman, Pilatre des Roziers, ascended to a 
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First Balloon Voyage. 


height of eighty feet in the car of a balloon held down by ropes. On the 
17th, he repeated the experiment, and on the 1gth, part of the time with 
companions, he made three ascents, mounting at last three hundred and 
twenty-four feet into the air. The balloon was filled with heated air by a 
fire of straw built upon a grating of wire in the car. 

But the great journey was yet to be made. ‘In all, hitherto, the balloon 
was held by ropes, and allowed to rise only a little way. On the 21st 
of October the first genuine trip was taken. The balloon was a gorgeous 
affair, richly gilded and painted with ornamental designs, and much more 
beautiful than the dingy globes which we see in use to-day. 
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At one o’clock in the afternoon, Roziers, accompanied by the Marquis 
d’Arlandes, got into the car, kindled the fires, and rose majestically upward 
for half a mile. Keeping the fires well fed, they travelled about a mile and 
a half, and descended in safety with three fourths of their fuel left. 

On the 1st of December, two other adventurers, named Charles and Robert, 
made a good ascent in a hydrogen balloon, and alighted without injury after 
quite a Jong tour. These ascents, all at Paris, proved beyond a question 
that men could navigate the air. People grew more enthusiastic than ever, 
and began to talk about trips to the moon and stars ; and all sorts of wild 
projects were devised.’ Balloons were to carry armies, and to. drop bomb- 
shells into besieged cities. There seemed no end to the wonderful things 
to be hoped for. 

But nearly all these great expectations have been disappointed. Only a 
little has been really accomplished with the balloon. It has found one or 
two uses, but, after all, has not been very much more than atoy. To-day it 
is no better understood and no better managed than it was seventy-five 
or eighty years ago. The trouble is, that the balloonist cannot steer his 
craft. He is at the mercy of the winds, which blow it hither and thither in 
spite of any steering apparatus that can be made. 

With the aid of balloons, however, men have explored the atmosphere at 
heights far above the tops of the greatest mountains, and obtained knowl- 
edge of much value in science. In 1862, a couple of Englishmen, Messrs. 
Glaisher and Coxwell, rose to the prodigious height of thirty-seven thousand 
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feet, or more than seven miles! The highest mountain in the world is not 
much over twenty-nine thousand feet high. At this great elevation the 
travellers suffered intensely, both from cold and from the thinness of the 
air. The thermometer marked twelve degrees below zero, and Mr. Glaisher 
was so much overcome that for a short time he became quite. insensible. 
The escape from death was extremely narrow. Other courageous balloon- 
ists have been among the clouds during thunder-storms, with the lightning 
playing around them, and have met with all sorts of perilous adventures. 
Some long journeys have been made with balloons, and at very great 
speed. About three years after the balloon was invented, two daring men 
sailed through the air from England to France, meeting with grave dangers 
on the way. In 1836, a couple of Englishmen started with a balloon from 
London, and at the end of eighteen hours alighted in a little village of Ger- 
many. But the longest voyage of all has been made in our own country. 
In 1854, two balloonists, Wise and La Mountain, rose from St. Louis, intend- 
ing to reach New York. They finally descended on the shore of Lake Erie, 
having travelled eleven hundred and fifty miles in twenty hours. A very 
swift railway train might go about eight hundred miles in the same time. 
During the same year Mr. La Mountain 
made another balloon trip of three hun- 
dred miles in only four hours, journeying 
at the rate of a mile and a quarter in every 
minute. He even made plans for cross- 
ing the Atlantic with a balloon, expecting 
to achieve the feat in from two to three 
days, or less than one third the time 
made by the fastest steamer. The 
y project was not carried out, however. 
Mr. Wise now proposes to attempt the 
same thing, relying upon a constant 
easterly current of air to carry him over 
the ocean; and we shall look forward 
with interest to the result. 
Balloons have proved useful in war- 
fare. In 1794, the French defeated the 
Austrians in the battle of Fleurus by 
means of information gathered from a 
balloon. The balloon was held by ropes, 
coum f= and its commander could easily look 
The Parachute. down upon the enemy and distinguish 
all his movements. In our Great Rebel- 
lion balloons were also used. One aeronaut had his balloon connected with 
the earth by a telegraph-wire, and sent down frequent messages describing 
what he saw. And in the late siege of Paris the beleaguered Frenchmen 
employed balloons to send despatches out past the Prussian army to their 
friends in other cities. 
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One rather ridiculous use for a balloon remains to be meutioned. A 
few years ago, a couple of whimsical people were married in a balloon at 
a considerable height above the earth. If the saying is ever true that 
“matches are made in heaven,” it was certainly true in this case. 

Balloons are sometimes provided with an appliance called a parachute. 
This is a large, umbrella-like arrangement with a car attached to it, by means 
of which the aeronaut can descend from his balloon when the latter meets 
with an accident. Take a large, open umbrella in your hand, and jump with 
it from a wall. You will fall but slowly to the ground. If the umbrella were 
five or six times the ordinary size, its resistance to the air would support 
your weight very well. The parachute is constructed on this principle, and 
its action is quite neatly explained by the accompanying pictures. Some 
startling experiments have been performed with such a contrivance. The 
aeronaut Garnerin, in 1802, allowed himself to fall with a parachute from a 
height of twelve hundred feet, or nearly six times the height of Bunker Hill 
Monument. The descent was terribly swift at first, but as the parachute 
opened it became slower, and the daring man reached the ground in safety. 

But I have been speaking only of successful journeys with balloons. 
Some serious accidents have, however, happened. Many an aeronaut has 
lost his life, and every member of the profession has probably been in peril. 
Roziers, who made the first ascent of all, was finally killed by such an acci- 
dent. In one of our Western States, not very.long ago, another balloonist 
fell from the terrible height of more than a mile, his fall being witnessed by 
thousands of spectators. One or two famous examples of balloon disasters 
will serve to close with. Let me first say that the hydrogen gas with which 
balloons are filled is excessively combustible, and, under some circumstances, 
even explosive, like gunpowder. 

In 1819, Madame Blanchard was to make a grand ascent from Paris, and 
give a display of fire-works from the balloon. A wire rope ten yards long 
was fastened to the car, and to this the framework for the exhibition was 
attached. The ascent was superb, and the fire-works very gorgeous. But 
just as the display died out another strange light appeared in the car 
of the balloon. A jet of escaping gas had taken fire! In a moment the 
whole apparatus was in flames, the glare from the burning gas being visible 
all over Paris. Madame Blanchard was finally thrown from her car upon 
the roof of a house, whence she fell to the ground and was instantly killed. 
This was the first mishap of the kind which ever occurred at Paris. 

The latest and one of the most frightful balloon disasters on record 
was that by which Edward La Mountain (a brother of the La Mountain 
previously mentioned) lost his life. He had made an ascent, on the fourth 
of July last, from Ionia, Mich., with a hot-air balloon, which, at the height 
of half a mile, turned over and slipped from the netting to which the car 
was attached. Among the crowd of horrified spectators who witnessed 
the accident, many fainted at sight of the aeronaut losing his hold of the 
car, and dropping to the earth, where he was dashed to pieces. 

F. W. Clarke. 
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ETTIE. 


UT through the garden-gate airily skipping, 

Over the meadow-path merrily tripping, 
Her hat in her dimpled hand carelessly swinging 
In time to the sweet, simple song she is singing; 
The birds in the elm-bough, as she passes under, 
Cease twittering to look at her, listen and wonder ; 
So charming her voice is, so perfect each feature, 
So graceful her motions, — this joyous young creature. 


Dark are her dancing eyes, dark brown her hair is ; 
Red are her lips as the midsummer cherries, — 
Lips whose slight parting two pearl-rows discloses ; 
Cheeks with the bloom of the wild woodland roses ; 
Wise, truthful, dutiful, hopeful, and merry, 

Pure as an angel, and arch as a fairy ; 

How the apt adjectives flow from my fingers, 

While my fond soul on her loveliness lingers ! 


Tenderly, thoughtfully, loves she her mother; 

Me she regards as both father and brother, — 
Ever approaches me frank and confiding, 

Certain of sympathy, fearless of chiding. 

Often her pleasures and pastimes I share with her ; 
All her vexations and troubles I bear with her; 
Lighten her tasks, and rejoice in beholding 

Her new-budding girlhood in sweetness unfolding. 


Child of my heart! in whose lineaments mine are 
Faithfully copied, yet fairer and finer, — 

God in his graciousness ever befriend thee, 

Send his good angels to guard and attend thee, 

Safe from the world’s storms and perils to hide thee, 


_Gently o’er life’s pleasant pathways to guide thee, 


Till thou shalt pass o’er the mystical river, 
In Eden to dwell with us ever and ever! 


Fohn Clerke. 
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MARGIE’S SUMMER DAYS. 


MARGIE was watching the crows. Her father had found to his cost that the old 
birds were far too shrewd to be duped by the effigies made of hay and old clothes 
which ornamented the field, and too daring to be frightened from their plunder by 
dazzling strips of tin and fluttering bits of paper suspended from the twine stretched 
around the lot. But when Margie togk the field, the crows were outdone, and with- 
drew discomfited to the tops of the elms and maples, whence they watched her bright 
dress, quick motions, and, above all, the little shot-gun she carried, and caw — caw — 
cawed to each other about it till they were hoarse, 

Margie enjoyed the work. The intervale was such a beautiful place! The river 
flowed around. it, making many a curve and bend, as if it would linger in so pleasant 
a neighborhood as long as possible ; and its banks were bordered with great maples, 
from which her father made sugar in the spring. On one side was the village, 
nearly hidden by its luxuriant shade-trees ; the church-spires, and a roof here and 
there more aspiring than its neighbors, alone betraying it. Around all rose the 
mountains, a continuous chain, of every shade of blue, from the dark purple of 
the nearer ones to the paler tints of the White Mountains, which were beyond and 
above all. 

Margie was familiar with every nook and corner of the intervale, and knew all its 
delicious secrets, of which you and I would never have dreamed, — where the flowers 
blossomed brightest, and the wild grapevines hung their festoons on the trees ; 
where the strawberries ripened earliest, and the ground-nuts and sweet-flag grew ; and 
where the birds sang all the day long. She knew how the cunning little ground- 
sparrow fashioned her nest, and where the yellow-hammer laid her pearly-white eggs ; 
she could have told saucy Mrs. Catbird the very button-bush in which she was making 
her house, for all she was so sly about it. She knew where one early brood of 
robins opened their mouths for food, and lightened the labors of the parent-birds by 
digging worms for them ; and bobolink, swinging on a low bush, would not have 
felt so secure about the nest of speckled eggs over which his mate was brooding so 
tenderly, had he not recognized her as friend and kindred spirit long ago. For 
Margie was not collecting birds’ eggs, and would have been horrified at the mere 
thought of robbing the nests. 

The birds were not the only things that interested Margie. There were beautifi: 
butterflies, and moths hardly less brilliantly colored ; little field-mice that were so 
easily bewildered, when they wandered far from home, that Margie could take the 
trembling little creatures up, and stroke their soft fur; spiders, whose webs she 
would touch softly, to see the golden-and-black occupant rush out, eager for a victim. 
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These were among the things that made the days Margie spent on the intervale very 
happy while they were passing, and very pleasant to think of after they were past. 

One day she was watching the fleecy white clouds sailing in the soft blue sky, when 
she was roused from her pleasant day-dream by a sharp click and a low cry of dis- 
tress. Looking for the cause, she found a poor little woodchuck caught by a cruel 
steel trap, at the door of his underground dwelling. Impulsive Margie tried to 
release it ; but the poor little creature, maddened by pain, bit and scratched her hands 
while she was pressing down the spring. She succeeded at last, and had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the little animal limp off, —not badly hurt, she hoped. 

She was looking ruefully at the scratches on her hands, which smarted considera- 
bly, now ‘that the excitement was over, when her cousin Jack, with his inseparable 
friend, Eben Harnden, came along. He demanded somewhat roughly what she had 
been meddling with his trap for. 

**T could n’t bear to see the poor little thing suffer,” Margie answered. 

** Girls always are cowards, — and cry-babies, too,” Jack retorted, with a malicious 
glance at ‘Masgia’s tear-stained cheeks ; and, taking the traps, these juvenile ‘‘ lords of 
creation ” marched on with great dignity. 

Margie was a bright-spirited little girl, and did not relish being called a “‘ coward,” 

r ‘‘cry-baby.” But that night, when she climbed on her father’s knee, she told him 
ah whole story ; and he took the poor little mutilated hands in his, and called her 
his “‘ brave little girl,” and she was satisfied. 

After the crows ceased their depredations, another trouble came, — the grasshop- 
pers ; and Margie’s father feared that his hay-crop was in greater danger than his 
corn had been. But he built a hen-house on the intervale, and moved thereto all 
his barnyard fowls, from the great chanticleer ‘‘ who ruled the roost” to the bright- 
eyed little chicklets, just out of their shells. The experiment proved a great success. 
The fowls enjoyed their change of quarters and of fare ; and the grasshoppers had to 
look out for themselves then! They (the hens, not the grasshoppers) forsook the 
hen-house, and roosted in the high branches of the trees, under the stars of heaven. 

Margie and her father had wonderful business transactions, and she agreed to take 
care of the hens, and feed the little chicks, — for the older ones needed no feeding, — 
for what eggs they would lay. If Margie’s eyes had not been very bright, I fear she 
would have had the worst of the bargain ; for the hens made themselves nests slyly 
hidden away in the sweet-smelling clover and redtop, and you could almost step on 
them before you could see any nest at all; but every night after school she went to 
the intervale, and searched about with such success that the basket she carried would 
be overflowing with the dainty white treasures, —for never did forty hens, in the 
same length of time, lay more eggs than these did that summer. 

But this state of things was ‘‘too bright to last,” and one day one of the hens 
was missing, — the handsomest and brightest and best layer, of course; then, in a few 
days, one of the young turkeys was missing, and then another, — and so they dropped 
off one by one. What became of them was no mystery, for a hawk began to be seen 
sailing about ; and Margie often found the mangled remains of her pets when she 
was siding for eggs. She vowed vengeance ; and always took her shot-gun with 
her when she went to the intervale, after that. 

One day she was hunting for the ‘‘yellow hen’s” nest, which the cunning old 
biddy had hidden so skilfully that, thus far, she had baffled Margie’s every effort, 
when she heard a commotion among the fowls, and, looking up, saw the hawk carry- 
ing off one of them, — a big Bramah this time. 
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Margie went for her gun, which was on the other side of the field.. Before she got 
back the hawk had finished his meal and flown to a branch of an elm, where he sat, 
perfectly motionless. She crept up as near as she dared, without frightening him, 
and carefully aimed and fired ; and the great bird tumbled to the ground, where it lay 
struggling violently. Margie was watching its struggles when a voice behind her 
exclaimed, -‘* Well done, little girl !”” And there were her father and Uncle Ned, who 
had come up behind and seen it all. 

‘* By cracky ! ain’t he a monster!” Jack rushed up from the river, where he had 
been fishing, to see what the firing meant. 

‘*T "ll have him stuffed, and take him to Chicago with me, to show what a Yankee 
girl can do,” said Uncle Ned. 

Margie was delighted with her Uncle Ned’s praise and her father’s pleased look ; 
but more than all she rejoiced in the thought that Jack wouldn’t call her a coward 
“eWith eggs at twenty-five cents a dozen, and a constant demand for them for the 
summer company, Margie realized quite a fortune from her summer’s work. But, 
more than this, she has gained a knowledge of the trees, and flowers, and birds, and 
insects, and other interesting and beautiful things, which we are apt to overlook 
because they are so common ; but which, to those who do know and appreciate them, 


are a constant marvel and delight. 
C. et. 


LOST IN THE WOODS. 


WE had wandered off after blackberries. The lot in which they were to be found 
lay just back of the barn, upon the hillside. The woods had been there once, but the 
fire came, and now only a few blackened and branchless trunks remained standing ; 
while up through the ashes of the forest monarchs the little blackberry-bushes had 
pushed their way, one after another, until the unsightliness of the spot was gone, and 
the ‘‘twelve-acre lot” was forgotten in the ‘‘ berry-patch.” 

Grandma wanted enough berries for a ‘‘ mess” of pies, and this August afternoon 
Charlie and I had promised to get them for her. 

The sunshine lay lovingly over everything as we climbed the hill and crept 
through the fence in amongst the berry-bushes, and the still air was only stirred 
by the hum of the bees or the far-off song of some happy harvester. We commenced 
our work with light hearts and nimble fingers, and soon the baskets began to grow 
heavy on our arms, for the berries were plenty ; and we found that the sunshine was 
warm as well as beautiful, so that after an hour or so of steady picking, during which 
time we had’ been moving hither and thither and chattering as only boys of twelve and 
fourteen can, I proposed that we should go into the woods, which lay just beyond, and 
rest in their cool shade. 

Charlie agreed ; so, hiding our baskets under a big upturned root, we left the field, 
crossed the road which ran along the brow of the hill, and entered the woods. The 
“big woods” many called them, for they stretched away miles upon miles to the 
north until they were lost in that mighty wilderness known as John Brown's Tract. 

No sooner were we within the shadow of the trees than Charlie started a squirrel 
and was off after him, shouting for me to come too, Nothing loath, I followed ; and 
this way and that we ran, deeper and deeper into the woods, our bushy-tailed friend 
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leading us on, until, after a lon~ chase, the little fellow dodged into a hole and was 
gone. 

We threw ourselves upon the ground and lay laughing and panting from our exer- 
tions, when suddenly Charlie sprang to his feet, looked wildly around, and exclaimed, 
** Fern, which way did we come in? I can’t see out of the woods anywhere! O, we 
are lost ! we are lost ! ” 

**Lost!” I cried, trembling in every limb. ‘‘ Why, that’s the way we came 
from. No, it isn’t either! We came from ‘hat way, for I remember passing that 
big hemlock !” 

** But there are hemlocks all around us,” said Charlie, in despair. ‘‘ You can’t be 
sure which way it was! We are certainly lost!” 

. It was true. The great trees. towered on all sides ; and, utterly bewildered, we 
turned from the fruitless task of trying to see out, and threw ourselves upon the ground 
again in an agony of crying. For we were but boys, yon must remember, and it is.a 
terrible thing to be lost. . 

At length, however, we grew calmer, and began to think the trouble over. What 
should we do? try to get out, or keep still? Already the sun had begun to throw long 
shadows, and the woods to grow silent and dim. We concluded at last to remain 
where we were, rather than to run the risk of going farther into the darkness by wan- 
dering about. If we were not at home by sundown, some one would be looking for 
us, for grandma was nervous, and kept a strict watch of us at all times. How often 
had we wished that we might play out in the evening as Farmer Dobie’s boys did! 
But now, as we remembered how well we were cared for, we felt very thankful that 
God had given us so good a grandmother, and we both prayed to him to bless ker, 
and to put it in her heart to send some one after us very, very soon. 

But the time dragged along so slowly! We tried to talk or tell stories, but the 
tears would come, and we had to give it up ; we could only sit still and wait. Do you 
know how hard a thing that is for boys to do? We heard the hoot-owls away off 
beginning their nightly song. Zu whit! Tu whoo! It is not a pleasant sound even 
at the best of times, and to us that night it was horrible. Once, when we had both 
been still for a long time, a little rabbit went slowly jumping by, looking at us with 
great curious eyes. The frogs in a neighboring pool bégan to croak, and the dismal 
sound made us draw closer to each other, while we tried not to listen, 

At last the sun was down ; at least, so we judged, for it grew dark very fast, and 
night-birds began to move about among the trees. O, what a long, long time it 
seemed tous! We were watching eagerly now, for we felt sure that somebody must 
be looking for us, — watching and listening ; but only the gentle night-wind in the 
branches overhead, or the light footsteps of some passing animal, reached our waiting 
ears. 

Once I thought I saw a light away off, and I had already opened my mouth to 
shout, when it vanished, and I knew that it was but a firefly among the trees, Every- 
thing seemed so still ; and it was dark too; but up overhead we could see the stars 
peeping down through the branches and winking at us, and their bright little eyes 
encouraged us. 

At last, after hours had passed, as we thought, and we had grown so very tired that 
it seemed as if we must go to sleep, we heard a shout. In an instant we were upon 
our feet, sending forth answers loud and strong. ‘Here we are! Hurrah! Hur- 
rah!” Our cry was replied to, and away through the trees we saw the gleam of a 
moving lantern, — moving, and coming towards us! We waited no longer, but rushed 
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forward. As we drew near and saw dear old Uncle Joe’s anxious face, and the hired 
man following with the dogs, our overwrought feelings gave way ; and as Prince and 
Fan came bounding to meet us, we threw ourselves upon their necks and fairly cried 
for joy. 

When we reached home, which we did in less than half an hour, it was but fif- 
teen minutes after nine; and as grandma said it was daylight until nearly eight 
o'clock, we could have been in the dark but about three quarters of an hour, after all, 


instead of half the night, as we had supposed. 
Fern. 


AN ADVENTURE IN A STEEPLE. 


Ong afternoon after school, while going through one of the side streets of our vil- 
lage, I saw some carpenters making a small window in the side of the steeple (which 
was very high) of our church. Being of an adventurous disposition, I thought what a 
grand thing it would be for me to go up as far as I could in the steeple and look over 
the surrounding country. I climbed up the ladder to the place where the men were 
at work. Sitting down, I watched them for a while, but soon getting tired of it, I 
climbed another ladder that led to the bell-platform. When I got there, I saw 
another platform above me, but there was no ladder to get up toit. I was not satis- 
fied, however, and concluded to get up higher in some manner. What a nice time I 
had climbing among the rafters after swallows’ nests, and looking out of the little 
windows at the boats on the river! 

After a while I began to think about getting down, as it was quite late in the after- 
noon ; and I could see some of the carpenters going home from their work. I did 
not hurry myself, as I found it a little harder getting down than getting up. At last 
I reached the bell-platform, where a terrible surprise awaited me. The workmen had 
forgotten about me, and had taken the ladder away before they went home ! 

There I was in the steeple of a village church, night coming on, and with no way 
of getting down. I leaned out of one of the little windows, and shouted and screamed 
for help until I was hoarse ; but it was of no use, for nobody heard. At last I gave 
it up in despair, and sat down almost stupefied with fright. I thought of all the 
ghost-stories I had ever heard. I imagined that the tombstones in the graveyard 
were beckoning to me. Even the little swallows moving around now and then in 
their nests in the rafters suggested to my terrified senses supernatural beings. 

Nature gave way at last, and I fell into a fitful sleep, waking every few minutes 
from some frightful dream. About midnight, as near as I can judge, I awakened 
with a happy idea in my head, and I have often wondered that it did not occur to me 
before. That was to ring the bell. But here was another difficulty ; it was about 
two feet above my reach. I had a few matches in my pocket, and by the light of 
some of these I moved some loose planks under the bell so that I could stand on 
them and reach the clapper ; then I rang for dear life. In a few moments the vil- 
lagers came thronging around the church to hear the old bell ring itself, as they no 
doubt thought..... 

I recollect nothing more until, two weeks later, I awoke in my own bed, with my 
.mother and father leaning over me, I was told that I had been very sick with 
brain-fever ever since the night when I was found in the church-steeple. 

W. F. P. 











DIAMOND PUZZLE. — No. 149. 


1. A consonant. 
2. A grain. 
3. A city in France. 
4. A termination. 
5. A consonant. 
Frank H. Burt. 


ENIGMA. — No. 150. 


Forwards and backwards I read the 
same, — , 
A very pretty feminine name ; 
Behead and curtail, and still I remain 
(Backwards or forwards, just as plain) 
A very pretty feminine name. 
C. Clinton. 


ANAGRAM BLANKS. —No. 151. 

Fill the blanks in these sentences with 
words of five letters and their transposi- 
tions. 

1. Who will give a —— of paper for 
—— envelopes? 

2, A was sung beneath the lofty 
——, and the.—* were lit when we re- 
turned. 

3. Amy sent to the grocer’s for a ——, 
but he sent her a -——. 

4 Very good, with an —— supply of 
—— sugar. 

MM. Dimond. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. —No. 152. 


1. A vowel. 
2. Devoured. 
3- A country in Europe. 
4- A measure. 
5. A vowel. 
Josie and Lillie Townsend. 











WORD SQUARE. — No. 153. 


1. A piece of timber. 

2. A boy’s name. 

3. Sharp. 

4. Prices. 

5. An article of wearing apparel. 
Frank A. Murtha. 


REBUS. — No. 154. 
ON 
EG 


“ Red-Top.” 
CHARADE. — No. .155. 


My frst, is a character in “ Barnaby 
Rudge.” 

My second is a letter of the alphabet. 

My ¢hird is used for fuel. 

My whole is one of Sir Walter Scott’s 
heroes. 


Ruthie M. 


CAGED BIRDS. — No. 156. 

1. Now let us all try. 

2. She displayed her guinea gleefully. 

3- “It looks like mildew,” Rena said. 

4. The title of my book is “ Crusoe’s 
Wanderings.” 

5. Hear those birds coo to each other. 

6. He is clumsy and awkward. 

7. We went through the barn and over 
the hill. 

8. “I know,” began Nettie; but the 
master stopped her. 

g. This is the right pew, I think. 

10. He drew her on his new sled. 

Helene. 
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ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—WNo. 157. 


ENIGMA, — No. 158. 


I am composed of 12 letters. 
My 11, 8, 6, is a beautiful plant. 
My 1, 2, 4, is a useful article. 
My 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, is a girl’s name. 
My I, 2, 3, 4, is the name of a friend. 
My 8, 9, 5, 2, is an ornament. 
My 10, 11, 7, 2, is the name of a river. 


My 4, 2, 6, is the name of a French Gen- 


eral. 
My whole is the name of a State. 
Mollie, age 1. 


WORD SQUARE.—No. 159. 
1. Affection. 
2. The other side. 
3. To change. 


4. Does wrong. 
C. B., Fr. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC.— No. 160. 
Foundation Words. 
1. Something indispensable. 
2. Indispensable to the first. 
Cross - Words. 
1. I am seen on the ocean. 
2. I am what men aspire to be. 
3. I am sometimes sharp. 
4. I ama kind of cloth. 


5. I am a weapon. 
Fay Bee Aye. 


PUZZLE. — No. 161. 


Cbyvgrarff vf gb qb naq fnl 
Gur xvaqrfg guvat va gur xvagrfg jnl. 
Lindaraxa. 








GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 
No. 162. 

It was a lake in Indiana day, and an 
island in the Pacific Ocean. The ground 
was covered .with mountains of Africa, 
and we could mountains of California very 
well. My cousips and I coasted till we 
heard the bay of Newfoundland ring for 
dinner. ‘; The ®ay in the southern ex- 
tremity 9@Africa was spread in grand- 
mother’s gining-room. O, what a sight ! 
A roasted’ lake in Californiain the centre, 
and hot biscuits, — but the most populous 
county in IMinois put too much of a lake in 
Louisiana in, them to suit me ; some mince- 
pies, with “some islands near Borneo in 
them ; and many other puddings, etc., with 
a silver river in Kansas and a branch of the 
Missouri River to eat with. After dinner 
we went up to the garret to play ; but we 
made such a lake in New York that our 
mother had us come down. Old Doll was. 
at the gate with tinkling bells, and we 
went home by the light of the mountains 
of Africa, with hopes of another town in 
Ohio time at grandmother’s. 

Nellie M. Brown. 


NAMES OF BIRDS. —No. 163. 

1. A boy’s nickname; a vowel; part 
of a chain. 

2. To pilfer ; inside. 

3- Part of a vessel; a range of men or 
things. 

4. To punish ; without means ; a boy’s 
name. S. B.S. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


[October, 


ENIGMA. — No. 168. 


I am composed of 20 letters. 

My frst is in order, but not in quiet. 
My seéond’s in fuss, but not in riot. 
My ¢4ird is in warm, but not in cold. 
My fourth is in young, but not in old. 
My //t/is in close, but not in slam. 
My s#xth is in gust, but not in calm. 
My seventh’s in one, but not in two. 
My eighth is in sight, but not in view. 
My xinth is in cram, but not in stuff. 
My éenth’s in tobacco, but not in snuff. 





BE My edeventh’s in run, but not in fly. 
B My éwelfth’s in lament, but not in cry. 


Frank. 


WORD SQUARE.—No. 165. 


1. A transparent substance. 
2. Bright. 
3. To-_suit, 
4. Clear. 
5. Rigid. 
Oncle Foe. 
METAGRAM.—No. 166. 


My first is an animal. Change my 
head, and I am a fraction. Change my 
tail, and I ama place to dance in. Then 


behead, and I am all. 
ncle Foe. 


WORD SQUARE. —No. 167. 
1. An impression. 
2. A stream. 
3. A kind of bone. 
4- An organ of sensation. 


5. An essayist. 
C. G. 


| My thirteenth ’s in river, but not in pool. 


| My fourteenth’s in learning, but not in 
school. 

My fifteenth’s in bitter, but not in sweet. 
My stxteenth’s in gutter, but not in street. 

My seventeenth’s in stop, but not in com- 
mence. 

My eighteenth’s in post, but not in fence. 

My nineteenth is in sorrow, but not in fun. 

My ‘wentieth’s in some, but not in none. 

Of my whole I am proud to be one. 

Shirley. 


NAMES OF AUTHORS. —No. 169. 


1. A metal, and,the maa that works it. 

2. When the hen hatches her eggs, what 
shall we do? 

3. Where the grain goes, and how much 
of it. 

4. What the thief does not do, and what 
he does. 

5. How to gain knowledge. 





Bessie and Rob. 


ANSWERS. 


. 135. An hour in the morning is worth two hours 
in the afternoon. [(1 hour a. M.) equals (2 hours 


P. M.).] 

136. Thinking (thin king). 
Br, 1. Hecla. 2. Andes. 3. Ural. 4. Alps. 
5. Pike’s Peak. 6. Snowdon. 7. Etna. 8. Sierra. 
138. Soup: Pea, Turtle, Oyster. Fish: Sal- 
mon, Trout, Blue, White, Cod. Game : Partridge, 
Duck, Goose, Pigeon. Meats: Mutton, Ham, 
Turkey. Vegetables: Potato, Beans, Rice, Peas. 
7 gy le lum, Berry, Indian, Marlborough. 
Pies: le. Lemon, Gooseberry, Cranberry. 
: wr, ges nage (Current), 
ifornia, its: . Strawberry, 
Mas: Almond, Wal- 


139. Lansing (lance in G). 
140. The letter M. 
141. Horse-back-ride. : 
142. 1. Boston. 2. Santa Fé 3. Utica 4 
Omaha. 5. Newark. 
143. Ate, tea, eat. 
144. Desire, reside. p 
145. Love’s Labor’s Lost. [(Love s) (leigh 
boar s) (laws T).] 
146. Sg os 5 
147. ig, Mag, tag, . Tag, nag. 
148. " §$ H a 
HOPE 
© .? 
E 


E 
P NT 
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EAR EDITORS :— 

Thank you for answering my questions so 

kindly. If it is not trespassing too much on your 
patience, will you answer a few more? 

1. My friend, Helen W., is thirteen years old, 
and wishes to become a teacher. Her father is able 
and willing to support her, but she says she pre- 
fers to take care of herself. She doesn’t like the 
idea of being dependent on any one, even her fa- 
ther. She says her brother would be ashamed to 
depend on his father, and she does n’t see why she 
should, if she zs a girl. She is fond of study and 
loves children dearly, so she wants to teach ; but 
some of her friends tell her teaching is too hard 
work ; that it is mere drudgery. They tell her 
that she will have to repeat the same things over 
and over again ; that she will have to drill knowl- 
edge into the brains of thoughtless children who 
only care about having a good time. I think, my- 
self, a teacher must need a great deal of patience 
and self-control. It must be so trying to have to 
tell the same thing a hundred times, when once 
would do if the scholars were attentive. I don’t 
wonder teachers get out of patience sometimes ; 
what surprises me is that they have so much. 
Then parents often blame teachers unjustly, and 
if they find fault, of course the children will too. 
Then parents have such different ideas; one 
thinks her boy is punished too much, and another 
thinks hers is not punished enough ; and if their 
children don’t get along, they blame the teacher, 
while perhaps they allow them to go to balls and 
parties, and not get home till after midnight. 
Helen says she wants to be as good a teacher as 
she can; not looking on it as mere drudgery, to 
be got over as soon as possible. She wants to 
know if you don’t think a teacher’s work is a 
good one, notwithstanding its trials, and also 
if she is too young to prepare for it, and how 
she shall prepare. 
ter go to a normal school? If so, which is the 
best ? 

2. What do you think of “ polite lies”? When 
persons ask you to visit them, ought you to say you 
“ would be happy to,” when you would like to be 
excused? And when you visit a friend who takes a 
great deal of trouble to make your visit pl 


Do you think she had bet- | 





4 | erted th 


I think it is harder to be strictly honest than 
most people imagine. 

3- Do you think as much is said about honor to 
girls as to boys? The school to which I went the 
last two years has had an excellent reputation, 
but either it was undeserved, or the school has 
deteriorated. About half the scholass prompted, 
looked in their books, carried written answers to 
the recitation, and never seemed to think it was 
wrong. All communication, either by words, nods, 
or looks, was strictly forbidden under penalty of a 
check for each offence ; yet most of the scholars 
communicated by the dumb alphabet, notes, or 
books, just as if it were not forbidden, and if they 
had received a check every time, they would have 
had at least twenty a day ; but the teachers did 
not notice a tenth part of the violations of the 
rules ; they said they hoped they could trust us to 
do right without being watched. I often wished 
they would watch us, as those who had not honor 
enough to do right often stood higher than those 
who were honest ; and sometimes the honest ones 
were accused of not caring so much to do right as 
those who cheated, and yet many of the latter 
would be very angry if accused of cheating. The 
boys said they did not cheat, it was only the girls ; 
but I have seen them looking in their books and 
prompting, and I call that cheating, don’t you? 

Yours ever, 
Minniz THomas. 

Answers. 1. Your young friend Helen takes 
noble views of teaching, and her wish to prepare 
herself for future usefulness, instead of remaining 
dependent upon others, cannot be too highly 
praised. We should recommend her to go to a 
normal school ; but which may be the best within 
her reach we cannot say- 

2. “* Polite lies” are not so bad as lies of wilful 
deception, since the motives which prompt them 
are usually kind, and not mischievous ; but even 
such should be avoided. Although the truth is 
not to be spoken at all times, you need not tell 
falsehoods. If persons invite you whom you do 
not care to visit, you can thank them for the 
attention, but it is not necessary to say you would 
“be happy to accept.”” And if friends have ex- 
Ives to make your visit to them agree- 





but for some reason you have not enjoyed it, 
ought you to say you have had a good time? It 


able, you can thank them for their kindness, but 
you need not tell them whether you have had a 


seems ungrateful not to, and yet it would be false. | good time or not, unless they are so impolite as 
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to force you to, when we do not see that any 
course is left for you but to tell the truth. 

3. We are sorry to say that boys and girls are 
often too ready to “‘cheat” in the way you de- 
scribe ; and we regard it as equally dishonorable 
in both. 

George Francis Train (“not the original”) 
asks : “Can any one give me some information 
about the Clearing House in banking business? 
On the backs of many checks is printed ‘Re- 
ceived Payment through Clearing House.’ Also, 
suppose a New-Yorker receives a check from San 
Francisco, and he dep it in his bank, how 
does the bank collect it?”” Who can tell him? 

Cecil. —‘* A Child’s History of England,” by 
Charles Dickens, is to be recommended for young 
readers. We shall wait for pretty convincing 
proofs before we believe that the late Mr. Dick- 
ens is writing, through a “medium,” the conclu- 
sion to “‘ Edwin Drood.”’ 





“ Critic.” — Entirely new versions of well- 
known fables cannot be regarded as plagiarisms. 
English poets, from Chaucer to Tennyson, 
have amused themselves by telling over again, 
in their own way, stories told, often many times, 
before. 


Dear “ Younc Forks” : 
C. T. B. will find in Young’s ‘* Night Thoughts,” 
Night II., commencing at the 138th line, the idea 
she quotes, but differently expressed : — 
“* To man’s false optics (from his folly false) 

Time, in advance, behind him hides his wings, 

And seems to creep decrepit with his age ; 

Behold him when past by ; what then is seen 

But his broad pinions swifter than the winds?” 

Very truly yours, 
E. K. S. 


August 2, 1873. 


Epitors “ Younc Forks” : — 
As many little girls and some young ladies have 
been so kind as to write to me, I wish you would 
let me thank them through the “ Young Folks.” 
If they could only know how much they have con- 
tributed to my pleasure! As I am not well enough 
to write to them all, I wish this letter to show 
them that I have not forgotten their kindness. I 
have received over fifty-five letters. 
Your friend and admirer, 
Mo tute E, Hennessy. 
BROOKLYN, August 16, 1873. 
Dear Epirtors :— 

Although I am not a subscriber to “‘ Our Young 
Folks,” I have*read it regularly for the past six 
years, having purchased it at a book » and 
only readers of it can tell how much pleasure and 
instruction is derived from it. Its coming is 
looked forward to with pleasure not only by the 
young folks, but the older members of the family ; 
in fact, I may say that my grandfather, who is 
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seventy years old, takes as much interest in Jack 
Hazard as any boy of ten. He laughs heartily at 
Jack’s tricks, and sorrows at his misfortunes. 

Will you inform me to what age “Our Young 
Contributors ” are limited? 

Your interested reader, 
Carriz E. Bennett. 

“Our Young Contributors” are limited to no 
exact age, but we have rarely admitted anything 
to their department from writers over nineteen. 


NEW YORK, August 7, 1873. 
Eprrors oF “ Our Younc Forks” : 

After having read your most excellent magazine 
for the young and old also, for the last five or six 
years, I take this liberty, for the first time, of ask- 
ing you a few questions about the story of “* Jack 
Hazard.” ; 

A lady with whom I am acquainted, and who is 
also reading the story, says she is inclined to be- 
lieve that the incidents mentioned therein oc- 
curred in a village known at that time (about 
twenty-five years ago) as Stacy’s Basin, which 
was some eight or ten miles west of Rome. She 
states that there was a circus there, and that an 
elephant of gigantic proportions went on a ram- 
page, destroying wagons, fences, etc., killing 
horses, and wounding one or two men. Reading 
the account of it in this month’s issue brought it 
vividly back to her mind, though she does not 
know that it was the same incident. That is what 
I wish to inquire; also if the scene is laid at 
Stacy’s Basin. 

I send you a riddle which I have heard some- 
where, though never seen in print : — 


“In marble walls as white as milk, 
Lined with a curtain soft as silk, ; 
A golden apple doth appear, 
Set deep in a bath of crystal clear ; 
’T is true no doors you can behold, 
But thieves break through and steal the gold.” 
Hoping that ‘‘ Our Young Folks” may continue 
to be as flourishing as it has been, I remain 
Yours respectfully, 
“ INQUIRER.” 


Your riddle is good; we retain the answer, 
leaving it to be guessed by such of our readers as 
have not seen it. 

No, the scene of Jack’s adventures i is not laid 
at Stacy’s Basin, but at another Basin on the Erie 
Canal. 

ANNAPOLIS, MD., August 22, 1873. 
Dear “ Younc Forks ”:— 

Your September number was just perfect. Jack 
Hazard’s adventures are more delightful every 
month, and what Mrs. Diaz writes is always funny 
and interesting. 

Can any of Our Young Folks tell me what 
causes a rope to shrink in the rain? A swing, you 
know, is always shorter after a shower. Also, 
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how can a horse’s age be told by looking at his 
teeth? 

* Who is the author of “ Betsy and I are Out”? 
Nobody seems to know. 

Will you tell me where the following writers 
live, — Whittier, Lowell, Bret Harte, and Mrs. H. 
B. Stowe? 

Yours truly, 
* ALEX.” 

Something like your first question, Alex, has 
been asked in the “ Letter Box,’”’ but as nobody 
has answered it, we will venture this solution, — 
that the fibres of the rope, by absorbing moisture, 
become thicker, and consequently shorter. 

It is by examining to see how a horse’s teeth 
are worn, that experienced judges tell his age. 

Several other correspondents have asked the 
same question regarding “ Betsy and I are Out,” 
and we are free to say that, judging by what is 
called “‘ internal evidence,” — that is, the style of 
the poem compared with that of others by the same 
author, — we have no doubt but it was written by 
Mr. Will Carleton. 

Whittier lives in Amesbury, Mass. Lowell re- 
sides in Cambridge, although he is now absent on 
a long vacation in Europe. Bret Harte’s home is 
in New York, and Mrs. Stowe’s in Hartford. 


‘Eprtors “Our Younc Forxs” : Can any one 
of your contributors tell me who wrote the pas- 
sage, “‘ A spirit dwells within each flower ” ? 


Respectfully yours, 
* Romu.us.” 
Dear Mr. Epitor :— 


I am making an aquarium, and I want to know 
whether I shall paint the inside or not, and what 
is the best paint to do it with, and what shall I 
put on the bottom? 

Respectfully, 
W. V. Matvack. 

We should advise you not to paint the inside at 
all, where it fs to be reached by the water. Cover 
the bottom with clean sand and pebbles. 


Dear “ Younc Forks ore weer 


Some weeks ago I thought I would build a boat. 
Some one gave me a copy of “‘ Our Young Folks” 
with directions in it. I made the boat and 
painted it all myself. It cost me fifteen dollars, 
and I sold it yesterday for twenty-five, and I am 
building another on the same plan. I buy every 
number of “ Our Young Folks” now. The plans 
I copied are in the August number, 1872. My 
father said I had better tell you about my boat. 
I am only fourteen years old, so please excuse me 
if I make mistakes 

Henry S. WARREN. 
SUNNYSIDE, July 25, 1873. 
Dear “ Younc Forks” : — 

I wonder if some of you who are New-Eng- 

Janders cannot inform me somewhat concerning 


Our Letter Box. 
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“‘ Forefathers’ Day,” celebrated, I believe, De- 
cember 22. I want to know just what cir- 
cumstances are commemorated, and Aow it is 
observed every year, and if the observance i& 
very general in New England now? I shall be 
much obliged for any information on these points, 
albeit I am rather ashamed to ‘“‘confess igno- 
rance ” on the subject. 

In trath, I find the opportunities for practising 
upon this rule of Mr. Hale’s come much oftener 
than is at all agreeable. Nevertheless, I think it 
is a most excellent rule, though, like some other 
suggestions in “‘ How to Do It,” difficult, and at 
times a little painful, to live up to. 

We have been constant and admiring readers 
of your little magazine since the appearance of the 
first number, and think the “ Letter Box” one of 
the most attractive features. 


Sincerely yours, 
IGNoRAMUS. 


Dear Epitors :— 

Will you be so kind as to answer through the 
* Letter Box” : 

1. On what should a canary be fed? 

2. From my writing, should you think I was a 
boy or girl? Is my writing good, in your opinion? 

3. What is the cost of Longfellow’s “ Evange- 
line ’’? 

4- Is Lucy Larcom an assumed name? 

Your ardent admirer, 
Jack IN THE PuLprt. 


Answers. 1. Hemp, canary, and rape seed, 
with now and then a little chickweed, water-cress, 
or boiled cabbage, carrot, or potato ; — good, pure 
water at all times. 

2. Aboy. Passable. 

3- $1.25. Illustrated, $ 3.00. 

4. No. 


P. A. Ragon. —“* What is the proper pronunci- 
ation of the word Emile, —a man’s name, — and 
how is it spelled with regard to syllables?” 

Emile, the French form of Emilius, or £milius, 
is divided into three syllables-- E-mi-le—and 
pronounced Ay-meei, the final ¢ being silent. 


Theodore C. Ives thus answers C. Clinton’s 
question in the September number, — Why is it 
that the bottom of a tin or iron vessel containing 
boiling water is not hot ?—‘* Whenever vapor is 
produced from a liquid, it absorbs or carries away 
a certain amount of heat with it. Thus it is that 
when a vessel of boiling water is taken away. from 
the place where it is heated, it still continues to 
boil, by virtue of the heat which the vessel has 
absorbed, and which the escaping vapor draws 
from it, leaving it comparatively cool, When the 
vapor ceases to be disengaged, the heat that is 
still left in the water strikes through the metal 
of which the vessel is made, and would produce a 
sad effect, if, as my unknown friend, Mr. Clinton, 
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says, the experimenter should forget to take off 
his hand before the water has stopped boiling.”’ 
_ Answered also by Guess and Fred. 

“ Fistiana” recommends to “ Trident” (who 
wished to know of some book on sparring) “ The 
Science of Self-Defence,” by Edmund E. Price; 
published by Dick and Fitzgerald, New York ; 
price $1.25. : 


Epitors or “‘ Our Younc Forks” :— 

I wish to ask a few questions, which I would 
like to have answered in the “‘ Letter Box.” 

1. How are the words ‘“‘ Credit Mobilier”’ pro- 
nounced ? 

2. What is the meaning of the word “ Ad- 
dressed,” on the outside of a note? 

3. Whence did the islands of Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Elizabeth, and Nantucket (more especially 
the last) derive their names? 

Your friend, 
W. V. M. 


x. The French pronunciation is Cray-dee Mo- 
beel-yay ; but the English pronunciation of the 
first word is usually given in common conversa- 
tion. As other correspondents have asked the 
meaning of the term, we will add here, that its 
original signification is a credit based upon per- 
sonal or movable property. In this country it 
seems to have been adopted as a fine phrase to 
cover a grand scheme for defrauding the govern- 
ment. 

2. It means that the note is not to be sent by 
mail, but handed to the person to whom it is 
written. 

3. It is not positively known. The Elizabeth 
Islands were probably named after Queen Eliza- 
beth. Martha’s Vineyard was also called at one 
time Martin’s Vineyard. Nantucket is most likely 
the old Indian name. The story that a father, on 
his death-bed, gave these islands to his daughters, 
Elizabeth, Martha, and Nan, — the poorest being 
left for the last, whence the expression Van-tuk- 
#, —is, no doubt, a pure invention. 


Percy Starre. — We should like to see a correct 
copy of that chess-board puzzle. Evidently there 
are mistakes in the one you send. 


Herbert asks the editors: “ What in your 
opinion is the best school of drawing and desigzi in 
New England?” 

The only public school of the kind we know of 
is that established by the Lowell Institute, in 
Boston. ‘The instruction is gratuitous, pupils 
being admitted on certain conditions. Good 
models are furnished, and pupils possessing suf- 
ficient talent and perseverance can work their 
way through the school to advantage; but the 
system of instruction is discouraging to those who 
most need assistance. 

There are some private schools, and we have 
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heard the Academy of An, in Boston (corner 
Washington and Essex Streets), highly recom- 
mended. 


Our Young Contributors. Accepted articles: 
“* Girlie,” by Constance Sterling; “ My Acci- 
dent,” by Rosamond ; “A Lake Scene,” by E. 
L. W.; “ Burned to the Waters Edge,” by 
Jeannie Newton; and “Sweet Sixteen,” by 
Rosabel.j 


First on our voll of honor this month is “ Rail- 
road Romances,” by Jeannie Udale, — very well 
done indeed for a girl twelve years old. Quite as 
well written, by-olcer contributors, are “ Stealing 
Apples,” by Penelope; ‘A Day at Fairmount 
Park,” by Fred A. Lovejoy; “My Experience 
in Housekeeping,” by Lucy Lee Batchelder; 
“ Soap- Bubbles,” by Mabel Loomis ; and “* Puck 
Wuckie,” by M. Then follow “ Visit to an old 
Bookstore,” by R. J. U. ; “ Out in the Country,” 
by Charles H. Howland; “ The Story of a 
Storm,” by Lily; and “‘ Underneath,” verses, 
by Fanny A. Skinner. 


“ Theodora ”’ (the “ Prairie Nymph ”’), concern- 
ing whom many questions have been asked, has 
been heard from, and we hope to be able to print 
a new story of hers next month. 


More about that Stone Wall Problem in the 
November number. 

August 15, 1873. 
Dear “ Younc Forks ” :— 

I believe the following is the correct solution of 
H. D. Carryl’s puzzle: ‘‘ Compound interest on 
526 dollars for 2 years at 5 per cent.” 

The alphabet being numbered, the letters are 
represented by their corresponding numbers, and 
the figures by the letters under them. 

I shall expect H. D. Carryl to answer mine in 
return. 

Very truly yours, «+ 
Luiu H. Merepirtx. 


The cipher was also read by M. and L., Minnie 
Thomas, Zobe, Linnie, Charles Moritz, Cora L. 
Martin, L. W. B., E. D. W., L. E. O., Lizzie 
Grubb, Minnie Watkins, Julia E. Chamberlin, 
F. I. B., and Sadie Hull ; the last three of whom 
got the correct arithmetical answer, — $ 53.915- 

And now here is Lulu Meredith’s puzzle, which 
all are invited to read : — 

“ Ajgji kbs mpj srxh Acimp Kjb 
Kofp b nbxxbam fezebaw 
Kbrx rmk drxxesk dxoj !” 

Thé best lists of answers to our last month’s 
“Evening Lamp” questions were sent in by sev- 
eral of those named above, and by Rosabel, M. 
T. G. S., Carrie R. Porter, S. E W., H. W. A., 
Jessie and Jim, Mab, Kitty Burns, Flossie May, 
and Frank S. Palfrey. 
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DODGING AN EXPLOSION. 


Drawn sy Georce G. Wuite {See “ ‘T'wo Boys’ Ascent of Vesuvius.” 





